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Roger Baldwin has just returned from an extensive and intimate survey of 
the contemporary political situation in Japan and Korea. He went on the invi- 
tation of the United States Military Forees in Japan to formulate proposals 
regarding Japanese civil liberties. As director of the American Civil Liberties 
Union since 1917, Mr. Baldwin is one of the best-known experts in this field in 
the world. He is the author of “Civil 
author of “Juvenile Courts and Probation”; editor of Kropotkin’s pamphlets, 
and has written numerous pamphlets and articles. He is a member of the 
Board of Directors of the National Urban League and the Internationaf League 
for the Rights of Man. He was formerly an instructor in sociology at Washington 
University and is, at present, an instructor at the New School for Social Research. 
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HEN an American newspaper- 
man asked my comment in Tokyo 
on a reported proposal to re- 
lace military government with civilian, 
replied that although in principle it 
was right, it was wrong fer Japan. 
or I had learned in seven weeks of 
lose association with Occupation offi- 
fials and the Japanese that the Military 
overnment directed by General Douglas 
facArthur has achieved a relationship 
tween Americans and Japanese which 
ho civilian authority could improve, and 
vhich a change now might destroy. 
ll my experience and outlook argued 
gainst the military, but the facts sup- 
orted them. 
This exceptional situation is due in 
ssence to the personality of General 
acArthur, whu has infused a military 
Machine, avitocratic and mechanical, 
ith an unprecedented missionary zeal 
9 establish free institutions. The Occu- 
ation, unlike those in Germany, Austria 
Korea, is the reflection of his almost 
eligious faith in democracy as_ the 
power to regenerate a defeated nation. 
The evidence I gathered, though quali- 
ed by many exceptions, adds up to 
successful combination of middle-of- 
bhe-road freedom and control wholly 
nlikely to be upset from left or right. 
Vast problems are unsolved—a pros- 
rate economy, reparations, foreign 
rade, international isolation, unemploy- 
nent, inflation. All of them wait on a 
peace treaty as the basis for solution. 
t is conceivable but hardly likely that 
e shall fail to bring Japan back to a 
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self-supporting economy. The reasen 
that it is hardly likely is that our only 
other alternatives are to let the Japanese 


starve, which we will not do, or to keep 


on making up their food deficits at 
huge expense to American taxpayers, 
equally impossible to imagine. 
Meanwhile, the transformation of 
Japanese life under US stimulation goes 
on with a sense of action and hope 
which I found almost universal. Confi- 
dence in the future, in Uncle Sam, 


General MacArthur and the capacity 


o* the Japanese was expressed every- 
where in varying degrees. 

An example of the general attitude 
was well-expressed in an outspoken con- 
ference I had with twenty-odd students 
at Tokyo University, leaders of student 
groups, typical of intellectual Japanese 


youth. All but a few had been in the. 


armed forces; a few were Communists. 
If any group seemed likely to be on 
the critical and discouraged side, it was 


‘these boys. Yet all but three expressed 


immediately without reservations their 
confidence in the future of Japan and 
their own personal futures. All but six 
thought the Occupation was doing a 
good job. The six had _ reservations 
ranging from the censorship by the 
Occupation, which is extensive and 
tough, to the criticism that it has lost 
it. crusading zeal for reform and to 
the fear that Japan might be turned 
into a colonial outpost against Russia. 
All the boys thought democracy the 
right road, but when it came to a defi- 
nition, they discarded both the Amer- 
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ican and Russian applications for what 
they conceived to be a Japanese adapta- 
tion of the most useful forms of democ- 
racy from all lands. 

What Japan has already got in the 
political institutions created so rapidly 
under the Occupation is not, as many 
critics charge, the purely American 
variety, but a combination of American, 
British anc universal principles and 
forms. Little of the old Japanese forms 
remains, for they were based on the 
supremacy of a central government 
reaching into every village in the na- 
tion. Habits of obedience of course 
remain; the government was too long 
looked upon as sovereign and the people 
its servants. To reverse those roles 
takes more than the two years of en- 
thusiastic talk. But the changes are 
already apparent in attitudes. Every- 
body is trying hard and self-consciously 
to be democratic. 


* * * 


Protecting Civil Liberty 


Wuen I met with the lawyers of the 
Tokyo Bar Associations in a _ whole 
series of conferences to organize a sort 
of civil liberties union to defend popular 
rights under the new constitution, I 
was put through a minute cross-exami- 
nation as to just how rights are pro- 
tected by official and private forces in 
the United States. Nothing was taken 
for granted: they wanted to see how 
democracy worked. Every factor here, 
in or out of the courts, from the power 
-f trade unions in politics to the defense 
of racial minorities and of the political 
left was examined in detail. 

There has never been in Japan an 
association of lawyers or citizens to 
protect rights on principle, because 
there have been no rights in law worth 
fighting for. Now they are beginning to 
understand the need for private action 
to enforce their new public rights. They 
recognize that no constitution can be 
self-enforcing. Even the lawyers see 
that the law and courts alone cannot 
do it, and that the minorities must 
join with the defenders of liberties on 
principle. 

Japan has somewhat the same prob- 
lems in civil liberties as we in the 
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The Japan That's Dying 
By Cryk. 


USA—freedom of the press, radie and 
movies, the rights of labor, of Commu-« 
nists, and of three racial groups: (1) 
the 3,000,000 untouchables by Buddhist 
tradition (the Eta), (2) the 500,000 
ir.ported Koreans, who have Japanese 


-family or job ties to keep them frona 


going home, and (3) the blond Ainu® 
of the norther: island, with a status 
somewhat like our Indians. Police ex. 
cesses, unfair courts, and the protection 
of defendants create the same issue® 
us with us. ; : 

The background of political and ecm 
nomic power against which any strugelé 
for civil liberties must be fought hae 
changed markedly in Japan under the 
Occupation. The old monopoly family 
controls have been destroyed along with 
their militarist allies. A new rich class 
of black marketeers and Occupation con~ 
tractors has a.isen which gives concert 
tv labor and the left as a_ potential 
reactionaries tied to tha 
bureaucracy. , 

But the rise of the trade unions as % 
political force is far more significant 
The: are the backbone of the present 
Social Democratic Government, weak 
because it is only the leading party iw 
a coalition which the conservatives caa 
overthrow. But everywhere in Tokyo & 
heard, in the Occupation and among the 
Japanese, the confident expression that 
the focus of power in Japan would ir 
creasingly lie in the unions. 

The shift from the old sources ot 
power to the jew is startling when you 
«me to add up the evidence, beginning 
with the role of the Emperor. He has 


} 


become merely the symbol of the stats, 
not the mouthpiece of reaction, and his 
personal views are freely expressed for 
the first time. And they are 
found him an in ly responsive and 


liberal, & 


understanding man, voicine what seemed 
to me genuine democratic sentiments 
I am not impressed nor fooled by 
tublic men, and i¢@ Iimperor§ talked 
so easily and without reservation or 
equivocation that his sentiments seemed 
the real thing 


Japanese Criticism 


HERE is a view current that the 
Japanese are so polite as not to be 
nest, but I did not find it so. LI heard 


(Continued on Page Fourteen) 
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‘Destruction of the German 
Army is Inadvisable’ 


WHOLE series of diplomatic 
A negotiations are about to begin 
between 

Britain, and France, amounting to the 
preliminaries of a peace treaty with 
Germany, whatever their official designa- 
tion. More than two years have been 
necessary to convince the Allies that the 
three western pow- 
ers will be com- 
pelled to go their 
own way, with 
Germany divided 
and partitioned. 
The newest depart- 
ure in this evolu- 
tion, which makes 
the latest negotia- 
tions possible, has 
been the crucial 
shift in French 
policy from East 
to West. 





Dallina 


During the last phase of the war and 
then for about two years after victory, 
the French Governments—under' de 
Gaulle as well as without him—kept 
trying to maintain a balance between 
Kast and West, to seek compromises, to 
build bridges, and to follow whatever 
other formulae were advanced for this 
consistent policy of inconsistency. The 
reason for this was not so much the 
strength of Communism in France as 
France’s geographical position as a 
neighbor of Germany and its experience 
of three wars between 1870 and 1945. 
The utmost weakening of Germany, its 
sweeping demilitarization and, if possi- 
ble, even dismemberment of this “heredi- 


the United States, ° 


tary enemy”—these were the objects of 
French policy, and the Government in 
Paris considered the vigorous measures 
adopted by Russia with regard to Ger- 
many as being more in line with their 
own policies than the insistence of the 
Anglo-Saxon powers on economic unifica- 
tion and the revival of the fallen 
collossus. 

Two years were needed to effect a 
radical change in the. French. outlook. 
Soviet policy in the Eastern zone of Ger- 
many, as well as its insistence on the 
immediate formation of a central] Ger- 
man government under the preponderant 
influence of pro-Soviet elements, were 
not to the liking of France; but even 
worse was the impression created by the 
growing number. of aufhentic reports 
about the reactivation of a German army 
under Soviet auspices. Now the French 
Government is in possession of detailed 
information which may have been de- 
cisive in the shift in its policy. 


« te » 


Accorpine to these reports, con- 
reliable by the French 
authorities, the “Free Germany” organ- 
ization (created during the war and re- 
cruited primarily from among German 
yficers who were prisoners of war in 
is displaying considerable ac- 
Allegedly 
established as a agency for 
propaganda purposes to help disintegrate 
the German army, it was hardly heard 
from after the end of the war. This 
peculiar non-Communist organization on 
how- 


sidered fully 


Russia) 
tivity at the present time. 
wartime 


Russian soil was not abolished, 


ever; @n the contrary, tt is new actively 
at work laying the groundwork for @ 
new German army. 

Its headquarters, located about twenty 
miles west of Moscow, is headed by 
Generals von Seydlitz and Wagner, and 
Marshal von Paulus. Other leading 
German militarists there are General 
Miller, former commander of the 12th 
Corps; Gen. Hell, of the 7th Corps; and 
Gen. Strecker, of the 2nd Cerps, as well 
as thirty other generals. 

The main attention of this group of 
German commanders is devoted to the 
selection of officers’ cadres. Over 3,000 
German officers have already gone 
through the screening process. As sepa- 
rate units withjn the framework of the 
Soviet army, they undergo military 
training, using the not-yet-forgotten 
Panthers and Tigers as well as new 
Russian tanks. These German officer 
formations are stationed near Minsk, 
near Leningrad, in the Crimea, and in 
the Far East. “Political training” goes 
hand in hand with military instruction. 

These men are the backbone of a new 
German army which— according to 
French newspaper reports—has already 
reached the size of 36 divisions. Further- 
more, the headquarters of Seydlitz and 
Paulus selects former German army 
officers for immediate administrative as- 
signments in the Soviet zone of Ger- 
many. After screening, those who are 
approved go through special training 
courses for civil service; some. of them 
have already reached their destination. 
The others are viewed as a reserve of 
future administrators for the American, 
British, and French zones—-as soon as 
the situation permits. 


* * * 


Tue Versailles Treaty of 1919 left to 
Germany the right to keep an officers’ 
corps of no more than 4,000 men for “de- 
fensive purposes”; at the time this was 
agreed upon as a compromise between 
England and France, with Clemeneeau 
strongly opposing any inclination to per- 
mit Germany to keep any vestige of its 
militarism. Actually, these few thousand 
officers emerged as the backbone of a 
new army, having conserved and nur- 
tured the militarist spirit and the war- 
like abilities of the German nation in 
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the fourteen years from 1919 to 1933, 


Never again—all of France was 
in the days of victory in 1945—shal] 
Germany be allowed to keep a Genera} 
Staff for the preparation of new warg, 

And now Paris registers surprise, 
3,000 officers have already been picked, 
and many more will be added in the 
near future for the Officers’ Corps of 
postwar Germany. The Soviet Govern. 
ment is not primarily concerned with 
their political views. What is expected 
of them is devotion to the resurrection 
of Germany through an alliance with 
the Soviet Union. The only principle 
they must follow is opposition to the 
Western powers. 

It is not surprising that the reaction 
in France has been deep and intense, 
Two years were needed to convince the 
incredulous West that Stalin still ad. 
heres to the promise he gave during 
the war: 

“The destruction of all German mili-« 
tary force is inadvisable from the point 
of view of the victor.” And he reiter« 
ated: “It is not our aim to destroy all 
military force in Germany.” 

But the new German army must be 
ready to turn its guns against France, 
Britain, and the United States—never 


more against Soviet Russia. 
~ 7 o 


Ox August 6, Jzvestia finally reacted 
to the reports which had appeared weeks 
ago in the French press. The Soviet 
denial is unconvincing. The whole story, 
which gave a multitude of details, ig 
dismissed as “delirium.” Nothing is said 
about the activities of the German offie 
eers and their organization and the 
numerous former prisoners who have 
already arrived in the Soviet zone in 
Germany to take over administrative 
jobs. Nor is any explanation offered for 
the obviously incorrect figure of 900.000 
German POW’s still in Russia. Accords 
ing to British and American sources 
their total must be at least twice as 
large as that. What has become of all 
the others? Have they been reclassified? 

It is of course possible that the French 
account of the German army being ree 
built in Russia is mistaken in some 
details. Essentially, however, the laconie 
Seviet refutation has not disproved 
anything. 
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Challenge and Response 


OME is where the garden is, 
H After gallivanting all over the 
northeastern section of the 


United States and the eastern end of 
Canada, I spent last weekend within the 
narrow confines of my tiny cultivated 
patch of the tiny State of Delaware. 
It was resuscitating experience—to leave 
behind the quesions 
of the great world 
and limit the imag- 
ination to the man- 
ageable problems 
of a couple of 
acres. 

During these sun- 
ny summer months 
the strains in every 
part of the world 
have grown more 
acute. The United 
Nations itself has 
come nearer to the breaking point. But 
here in this Delaware domain nothing 
has changed except for the better. Neigh- 
bor Knight’s rheumatism is not so pain- 
ful. Miss Larkin calls to me cheerfully 
from among her rows of beans beyond 
the hedge. Two youngsters down the road 
have become engaged during our ab- 
sence. And the fat old man who runs 
the general store still groans comfort- 
ably and complains when the appearance 





Boha 


of a customer forces him to hoist himself 
From his easy chair. 

We have 
labors between the 


season when 
rows grow less de- 


reached the 


manding. I can yield more and more 
often to the temptations offered by the 
There is a 
table there—with a variety of chairs, 
lounges, Sometimes I look up 
such allurements as bottles of 
ale and cakes and sandwiches. Ripe 
served by nature herself, roll 
temptingly near. At this time of the 
year there is little more that needs to 
be done. Who will biame me for calling 
long and frequent halts to work with 
hoe and rake? 


shade of the old walnut tree. 


benches. 
and see 


apples, 


Sitting beneath that tree, I can view, 
not only our garden, but those of several 
of our neighbors. One’s mind naturally 
turns ffom one thing to another. Last 
Saturday morning my thoughts started 
to run on Arnold Toynbee’s. theory of 
challenge and response as the basis of 
the success or failure of civilization. 


Garden Enterprise 


Tas has been a strange year. Through 
April and May and even well into June 
we had floods of rain. It was impossi- 
ble either to plow or to spade, Most of 


~ April when a couple of dry, wa 


our friends sat back and waited. Wait- 
ing is a thing which I have always found 
difficult. Inthe first place, I jumped 
the gun away back at the beginning of 
rm weeks 
While the others were 
waiting for the plowman, I got busy 
with a more primitive tool, the spade. 
So, while the first leaves were unfolding 
and the earliest birds were practicing 
their lays, we planted onions, lettuce, 
beans, celery, spinach and suchlike hardy 
vegetables. The weather soon turned 
bitterly saya « Those bright rows 
of dainty green things had to stand 
floods of water and temperatures which 
went below the freezing-point. But every 


gave me a break. 


hour of bleak sunshine contributed some- 
thing of comfort and of growth. While 
our neighbors were lamenting their hard 
fate we watched our garden growing. 


Finally, at the end of May, the plow- 
man made his rounds. But, as in the 
days of Noah, the heavens reopened and 
the rains again descended. Week after 
soaking week all rainfall records were 
broken. Our neighbors agreed that it 
was impossible to do any work in their 
plots of mud. A defeatist, existentialist 
philosophy pervaded the neighborhood. 
It might as well have been a part of 
Western Europe. But, remembering 
Toynbee, we called upon some reserve 
resources, some ancient folklorish faith 
that the sun would shine and dry land 
reappear. Out we went with seed and 
tools, often working like Chinamen in a 
rice paddy. 

The sweet corn, the lima beans, the 
cabbages, the potatoes, the egg plant, 
the tomatoes, the peanuts, the peppers 
were all planted deep in mud’ by happy 
creatures who enjoyed the sound and 


feel of liquid earth squirting up be 
tween their toes. All of this happened 
at the end of May or early in June 
seven or eight weeks ago. Last Sature 
day I sat in a rustic chair, sipped my 
ale and viewed the result with infinite 
content. 


Never have we had such a garden ag 
this one. Toynbee turned out to be right. 
The discouraging downpour of May and 
June gave us an extra high moisture 
table. Though July and August have 
been dry, vegetables planted early 
enough to have got a start before the 
drouth began send their roots down te 
the stored-up water and push their green 
Juxuriance to unprecedented heights. 
The neighbors who yielded to the flood- 
induced defeatism, now share the abund- 
ance of our little plot. No one family, 
even with the help of a deep-freezing 
unit, could eat what is growing on our 
plants. i 

My special pride is the sweet corm 
Ten feet tall it stands, with two Jong, 
fat ears on each stalk. But the lima 
beans are just as luxuriant. The pods 
hang so thick that you can pick them 
by the handful. By a happy chance we 
ranged the egg plants riext to the 
tomatoes, The varying shades of the 
heavy foliage and the sharp contrasts 
in the colors of the fruits are a delight 
that I cannot have enough of. The 
purplish black of one fruit and the rich 
red of the other—especially when, as 
this year and in this garden, every vine 
is borne down by the weight of its 
product—give a vivid sense of beauty, 
which satisfies the eye as thoroughly as 
the palate will later be soothed and 
comforted by the transformed and 

(Continued on page Fifteen) 
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“ By Jonathan Stout : R 
on ASHINGTON, D. C.—Develop- change its discrimnation policy. But week. The Arts Center which is backed 
3, W ocnts this week made it certain this week there came an announcement by a number of progressive community 
he that the Federal District of from the National Theater manage- organizations announces that it will run 
d- Columbia will be the storm center of a ment which means a fight to the bitter the theater on a non-segregation policy. 
ng pitched battle on civil rights and racial end. In’ the meantime the Committee for 
discrimination which may have national Rather than bow, said the manage- Racial Democracy has raised its sights 
lis repercussion. 3 ment, they will turn the theater into a for an even bigger game than the 
nt The hub of the struggle is the movie house. Washington is faced with National Theater. Recently it brought 
T. National - Theater, Washington’s only the prospect therefore of being deprived suit against the National under the 
all legitimate theater. ‘The National Thea- of its only legitimate theater. Federal Civil Rights Law. A _ ruling " 
wa | dem oa nt Nesrons, On teveral Ths is an atiempt by people in New is expected shortly ty Judge Nuthin Negra Belag Rounded Up_ After 
‘ ie . York, said the management, to tell ee So a ee ee eh ee Racist Riot—Racists Usually 
7 tional complications and apologies by people in Washington how to conduct this may provide the stepping stone to Go Scot-free in South 
re the State Department to other nations their affairs. a decision by the Supreme Court. 
Eevee. Soreige” Gtnemate ‘wees. apache This brought a dignified statement For newcomers to Washington who eo 
by the theater management. from Miss Fox—and a loud guffaw from are apt to accept unthinkingly the oft- 
ed About a year ago progressive citizens almost everybody else—pointing out repeated phrase that Washington is a e e > 
ke of Washington organized the Committee that the stubborn holdout who is defy- southern city with all the southern US Give Up Berlin? 
et for Racial Democracy in the Nation’s ing the sentiments of the local Com- prejudices on racial questions, the Fed- 
ve Capital, and elected Miss Ida Fox its mittee for Racial Democracy as well as eral Civil Rights Law provides an inter- ASHINGTON, D. C.— A groep 
is executive secrefary. Miss Fox has been the actors and dramatists unions is the esting history.. [t was first passed by Wi: the State Department {s 
id the spark plug of-an epic struggle which president of the theater corporation, one Congress in 1875, banning discrimina- urging that the United Stat 
fin has had Washington by the ears for a Marcus Heiman, who is resident of New tion against Negroes in any public withdraw from Berlin and abandon thé 
he year. Miss Fox interested Actor’s York! place or conveyance. In 1883, however, German capital to the Russians. The 
va ®quity and the Dramatists Guild in Ae tec the theent tn cae the Mel the Supreme Court ruled that this group putting this plan forward is it 
in the fight. The AFL actor’s union and Theater to legitimate productions, Wash- interfered with States Rights and that fluential because it comprises the ex- 
*6 playwrights lined up with Miss Fox on ffgton, whith is a theater-hengey pena this law was valid only in the District perts on Germany in the State Depart 
a this basic issue. Actor’s Equity and jane ah appear devoid of osnaiiieiata of Columbia and on the high seas. ment who are the official advisers & 
00 the Dramatists Guild gave the manage- Some years ago the Federal Goveluuesht Washington, therefore, had’no racial dis- Secretary Marshall. Therefore, the 
“: ment of the National Theater until June in condemnation proceedings took over erimination in publie places until a case suggestion must be viewed seriously. 
es i, 1948 to change its discrimnation the old Belasco Theatre, which obliquely involving discrimination on the high This plan, further, is contingent o& 
as policy.- After that date members of Sasen the White Meus cian Lafayette seas came before the Supreme Court in the transfer of authority over occupied 
a Equity will not be permitted to appear Pebb. The Gecorsmank ietendel te tae 1912. In 1912 the high court ruled the areas from the Army to the State Dee 
a? at the National Theater if Negroes are + dwn bn ball 6 waeebenne, Oe Gite law inapplicable to the high seas and, partment. The past week has witnessed 
ch still barred. The Dramatists issued a hoieie, His han. dak eon p ; therefore, per se, to Federal Districts. some public confusion over this questiots 
te similar warning, under threat of barr- : % ; Washington, thus, has had racial dis- A State Department source dropped the 
ne ing their plays to the National Theater. Miss Fox’s Committee for Racial De- crimination of the current pattern only hint to Washington correspondents 
‘ie During the past week both Actor’s mocracy brought this situation to light since 1912. that the State Department is preparing: 
ed Equity and the Dramatists Guild have and brought community pressure on the When the Committee for Racial De- to take over civilian direction of Korea 
been negotiating new contracts with the Government to open the Belasco Theatre mocracy brought the case before Judge from the Army. The Army promptly 
theatre owners and producers in which to bids from groups interesting in open- Margold, the latter asked, “Do you denied this. It is suspected here that 
7 they have insisted on inserting a clause ing a theater here. In this Miss Fox want me to rule contrary to a ruling the Army’s denial was caused by thé 
ee back up their ultimatum to the Na- was successful. of the Supreme Court?” The com-- feeling of the military that the ane 
ed tional Theater. A number of theatrical groups have mittee’s lawyer replied, “That’s exactly nouncement was premature, rather 
Up to this week it was generally be- put in bids for the Belasco. Several “what the Committee and the community than false. There appears little doubt 
6 lieved in Washington that the National are straight commercial producers. An- are asking you to do.” And there is that this transfer of authority is on thé 
ay heater would wisely bow to this show other is the Washington Arts Center, good reason to believe that this is way. The only question appears to bé 
te public sentiment on the subject and which filed papers of incorporation this exactly what Judge Margold will do. the date. 
‘ 
PUTT, LL LULL LL LUA LU LULU LULL LALLA LL A LOLA LLU LL UMM LUO LC LULL LULL LLL LLL LL LAL LL LULL 
“4 An Editorial— 
— rT; oy 
r . 
:|{ European “Sacco and Vanzetti' Cases 
a NE of the most frightening of determine the character of a peace. celebrated American case of Sacco from their homes, separated forever 
to O contemporary political atti- The terms of a peace, in short, are and Vanzetti, executed in August from their families, vanishing into 
en tudes is the casual callousness set before the war is concluded. Sim- 1927. American liberals blush at the eternity—their fate is a common- 
ts. with which the individual human life ilarly with ovr social goals; we do memory of it, but one fact associated place of life beyond the iron curtain. 
d- is viewed. The world has seemingly not arrive at them suddenly. We with that trial is unforgettable. The It is by our attitude toward these 
de become “ends” obsessed, and political chart them as we go. The destination protest rolled around the world along things that our claims to liberalism 
Vs means, no matter how drastic or in- is in the stride. with news of the crime. It was not and decency must be assessed. Every- 
Ag humane, are explained, when an So it is with this our postwar limited by national borders. Twenty one who is not hurt in his ut- 
ur attempt at apologia is made at all, world. If war is diplomacy carried years ago indignation thundered most being, who does not cry out 
as necessary sacrifical elements in the on by other means, then peace is war down on Boston from all quarters against this degradation, makes him- 
7 achievement of the greater design. conducted differently. How is it that of the globe. Humanity demanded self an accomplice of unspeakable 
e, As Silone once. put it: “We begin we have not yet learned the simplest justice and the redemption of human S crime. If we desire a world of peace, 
ia by saving the world and end by losing lessons? Why did the world turn integrity. It is frequently recalled justice and the inviolability of the 
ds our own souls.” With a shudder we away when William James beseeched that protests came, too, from Russia. human individual, now is the time 
7 recall how long ago it seems, in an us to adopt the moral equivalents At the present moment large sec- for our voices to be heard. It is im- 
oe earlier, sunnier day, when philosoph- of war? What is there in human tions of the world are darkened by portant to soeak out even if imme- 
he ical and humanistic leaders like John irrationality that holds us rigidly millionfold tragedy. Sacco and Van- diate results are not forthcoming. 
he Dewey taught us that there is no fascinated? Is not dedication to the zetti cases “are created so rapidly Protest in such a cause is not a 
ta dividing line between means and cause of human liberty, to building that calculation becomes impossible. stratagem, not a tactic. It is an out- 
ht ends. One is merely the continuation instead of destroying, as courageous A few, Mihailovich, Maniu, Furlan, look, a code for living. We are duty- 
he and extension of the other. The as destruction? Jovanovitch, are noted and mourned. ~- bound to preserve indignation, the = 
ch _means one utilizes to achieve a goal But can we avoid the question: But most are doomed without trials, sensitivity to shock, to horror. The E 
as in no small part determine the in a world blood-spattered and jailed without charges, vanish with- alternative is to sink to the level of gS 
on destination that is reached. There geared to realpolitik, with Soviet ex- out “a trace. the brute. 
ia is no sacred interregnum after a pansionism rolling on, are not these In the name of these countless The world picture is dark. Morality 
ty, war called “peace,” during which we formulations pale and academic? Saccos and Varzettis, the known and is in retreat. Strategy has been set 
as decide on the political configurations The answer—if there is to be any unknown, we protest under the upon a pinnacle..The preservation : 
nd resulting from a war. How we fight hope for the human. race—must be flagging banner of _ international .* of the values of civilization depends f 
nd a war, what we fight it for, opera- no. justice. In this boundary-ridden age, upon those who refuse to become 
tional political decisjons that we A measure of our present low these men are still within the pate hardened to the acceptance of the 
ot make, whom we support, all these state is furnished if we recall the of kuman brotherhood. Men hunted inhuman. 
- Mem LL LMM . 
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ALERT! 


Dedicated f0 an exposé of all totalitarian enemies of democracy 





Free Speech or Farce? 








Violence vs the Silent Treatment 


By S. Andhil Fineberg 


Boston was the scene of a weird 

exhibition on July 13. Gerald L. K. 
Smith stood before an audience of 700 
hecklers, who kept him from delivering 
a speech in the hall which he had rented. 
Unperturbed, Smith posed for photog- 
raphers and cheered the crowd on with 
such encouragement as “Louder, you 
dopes!” Finally, when Smith had left, 
the throng that had defiled freedom of 
speech sang the Star Spangled Banner! 


Te Old South Meeting House in 


Invading other folk’s meetings is an 
o.itrageous precedent for other mobs. 
Wherever in the clash of opinions 
triumph goes to those mustering tne 
yowdiest gungs, democracy is on the 
way to its grave. 


The Boston-Herald yoiced this ver- 
dict: “Some people—especially young, 
half-educated people, like many of 
Sunday’s trouble-makers—can’t under- 
stand that free speech means just 
that: free speech for people whose 
ideas you hate and despise as well as 
for those whom you admire and 
respeet. ... The incident Sunday was 
all too redolen‘ of the recent affair in 
Szeged, Hungary, where Communists 
forcibly broke up a meeting of the 
Freedom Party held mainly to see if 
free speech survived in that unhappy 
‘behind the curtain’ country. 


The day after the Boston buffoonery, 
The Daily Worker jubilantly announced 


in a large headline: “Irate Boston 
Drives Out G. L. K. Smith.” But when 
in Peoria, Illinois, “Paul Robeson was 


not permittec to sing in a public audi- 
todium a few months previously, The 
Daily Worker was indignant. This was 
Fascism triumphant over democracy. 
tobeson has a habit of making party- 
line speeches at his: song recitals. 
Kersten Flagstad limits her public ap- 
pearances entirely to singing. Yet, when 
pickets were trying to keep the prima 
donna from singing, the same Daily 
Worker praised the attempt to silence 
her. It carried a cartoon wherein one 
man said to another: 
those picket signs said she was a col- 
laborationist.” 


G. L. K. Smith’s The Cross and the 
Flag commented on the Pau! Robeson 
incident in the June, 1947, issue under 
the title: “A Dose of Their Own Medi- 
cine.” More suave than the Commu- 
nists, Smith has a rather odd way of 
preserving freedom of speech. The Cross 
and the Flug said: “It is not the au- 
thority of the Peorian mob or even of 
indignant citizens of Peoria to say who 
shall not be accorded the right of free 
dom of speech. We ought to begin on 
this matter at the right place—namely, 
Washington, D. C. We should outlaw 
the Communist Party. We should brand 
all promoters of the Communist Party 
@s criminals and dea] with them under 
the law.” 


“Soprano- But 


The Communists likewise believe in 
legally amputating free speech — but 
without curtailing the right of Com- 


munists to abuse it. They favor legal 
1estrictions against “Fascist propa- 
ganda,” defining as Fascist anyone who 
is snti-Communist. Their aim is to stop 
the other fellow’s talk, legally or 
illegally. 


» . . - 


Here then are two groups of ex- 
tremists, each insisting upon freedom of 
speech for itself, while breaking up 
others’ meetings. Each claims the law’s 
full sanetion and protection for its own 
tirades but urges that cloture be applied 
to their opponents. They would substi- 
tute for free and open discussion in the 
court of public opinion the black-jack, 
the gag and the strong-arm squad. 

This similarity of attitude is not at 
all strange. In some places where gov- 
ernment was too weak, or where the 
public was not familiar with the tricks 
of agitators, Fascists (or their counter- 
parts) have fought it out in the streets 
with the Communists until the victors 
exterminated all opposition. 

The Boston-Herald commented: “The 
so-called greater Boston. Youth Council 
certainly did G. L. K. Smith, notorious 
apostle of racial and religious bigotry, 
a splendid service Sunday. ... Only a 
few hundred people would have heard 
of the Old South Meeting if the 
Fascist-like-leftists hadn’t put on their 
stupid demonstration. As it was, it 
gained headlines all over the country.” 

Every tir > that G. L. K. Smith has 
met with clamorous opposition and 
consequent publicity, he has been jubi- 

lant. A few years ago, thanks to picket- 
lines and seculfles outside his meeting 
halls, Smith was a dramatic figure 
drawing 3,000 to his meetings in De- 
troit. Rhen w'ser counsel prevailed. The 
noisy opposition ceased, Detroit’s news- 
papers ignored Smith. His attendance 
dwindled rapidly. A few months ago 
Smith’s Detroit audience amounted to 
200 and there were no counter-demon- 
strations, no mention in the press, and 
a miserably small collection. Smith was 
downhearted. It has been the same in 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Philadelphia— 
everywhere that the “silent treatment” 
was applied. G. Lucifer Kingfish Smith 
ceased to be an exciting attrattion—a 
giant resisting vast opposition. Instead, 
he appeared for what he really is—an 
inconsequential ranter, a despicable 
demagog, a pygmy. In fact, on the 
morning of the Sunday before he ap- 
peared in Old South Meeting House, 
Smith spoke in a small Boston church 
to a gathering of exactly 39 people. 
On May 15 e spoke to only 50. In the 
last presidential campaign he got only 
1,700 wotes. 

For any demagog, notoriety is essen- 
tial. Communist leaders certainly know 
that. The Communists need Smith and 
‘i. ilk as much as the Fascist-minded 
need Communism as a target. The 
rreatest fear at present in both camps 














Dr. Fineberg is the author of “Overcoming Anti-Semitism,” which has served 
as a guide book on this subject for community relations workers both in the 
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Must Be a Mispriat!” 


is that Americans will continue'te march 
along the road of democracy without 
being side-tracked into leftist or rightist 
booby traps. The tournament of Fascism 
versus Communism and vice versa will 
draw no gallery unless the publie is 
convinced that there is a terrific menace 
on one hand and salvation on the other. 
Communist propaganda insists that 
while everything in Russia is sublime, 
America is full of monsters. Although 
G. L. K. Smith is really a nonentity, the 
Communists consider him a heaven-sent 
bogey-man with which to stampede 
adolescents into their bgiliwick. And so 
they corral young people, ineluding 
veterans who ought to know better, and 
drive them into the frenzied belief that 
in order to save American democ- 
racy, freedom of speech should be 
throttled. v is equivalent to saying 
that to avoid tuberculosis, one ought to 
stop breathing. : 


* ” 


Wiis the tilting of American Commu- 
nists with rabble-rousers net them the 
hysteria, panic, and consequent mob- 
support they want? The fact that their 
“vietims” likewise ardently desire these 
outbursts and are equally in need of 
them makes ‘t the more imperative that 
Operation Clamor be short-circuited. 
This requires sound sense on the part 
of press associations, newspaper editors, 
radio broadcasters. The news vendors 
try to restriet space to genuine news. 


When publicity seekers fabricate news, 
they are usually rebuffed. No one ob- 
t ins nation-wide attention for a play 
on Broadway by getting a few hundred 
persons to cume in and start a riot. 


The extremists of the right and of the 
left have selected newsmen and come 
mentators for a sucker’s role. Walter 
Winchell fell for this when, a few hours’ 
after the Boston escapade, he announced 
this occurrence to his radio audience 
and added, “Hurrah for Boston!” 
sure, Boston had done a good job 
against Smith by refusing him, despite 
long years of his efforts as a propa- 
gandist, a following of even one-fiftieth 
of one percent of Bostonians. But cer- 
tainly the frantic Communist-led crowd 
at Old South Meeting House was not 
“Boston.” 


There is no device by which we can 
have this thing two ways. Either one 
defends democracy and free speech, or 
one applauds the trampling of free 
speech. But these frenetic encounters 
will diminish only when, they cease to 
net free publicity, which is their main 
objective. A democratic press and radio 
are under no obligation whatever to 
besmireh their pages or the airwaves 
with reports of the antics of blustering 
psychopaths who cannot otherwise get 
ettention. Let’s try the silent (and 
absent) treatment which has also been 
called the guarantee method—a better 


term for ‘it! 





On Scott Nearing 


@ Scott Nearing is one of the numer- 
ous fellow-travelers, who, by his oecca- 
sional mild criticism of Soviet Russia, 
makes his basic support of Communism 
all the more valuable. In his World 


Events, August issue, Nearing writes 


that the Marshall plan reflects a dying 
economy, while the Molotov plan repre- 
sents one struggling te be born. Nearing 
says that ninety cents out of every dollar 
spent for rehabilitation “should go to 
East Europe,” where a_ collective 


planned economy is being built. 

Once a member of the CP, Nearing 
was expelled becayise he developed a 
theory about imperialism slightly differ- 
ent from Lenin’s. But he has remained 
a Communist. 

As for the dying economy of the West, 
Nearing is exactly one century behind 
Marx in announcing its inevitable death. 
It has changed a lot, and further changes 
are long past due, but democratic capital- 
ism seems to be a lively corpse: 


THE NEW LEADER 


To be. 
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As Europeans See Us: 





Congress Sabotages 
American Foreign Policy 


By Irving Brown 


Well-known labor analyst who is the official representative of the American Federation of Labor in Europe. 


tional Labor Organization conven- 

tion when the news came through 
that Congress had overridden the»Presi- 
dent’s veto of the Taft-Hartley bill. 
Most of our European trade’ union 
friends were shocked; our enemies, the 
Communists and their alties, were 
pleased. I drifted not too enthusiasti- 
cally into the opening session of the sub- 
committee on “Freedom of Association 
and Industrial Relations.” This group 
was charged with the responsibility of 
preparing a report on both the AFL’s 
and WFTU’s resolutions submitted to 
the UN Economic and Social Council 
dealing with international labor rights. 
The American Government delegate, 
after being elected chairman, proceeded 
to make a speech which was motivated 
by a. philosophy directly at variance 
with the ideas which inspired the 
framers of our new anti-labor legis- 
lation. 

After the meeting had bogged down, 
the correspondent of the News-Chronicle 
blurted out what I am sure was on 
everyone’s mind: “It’s damned ironical 
to hear an American governmental rep- 
resentative speaking about the expan- 
sion of labor’s rights throughout the 
world as a guarantee of world” peace 
exactly twenty-four hours after his own 
Government has proceeded to move in 
tle very opposite direction.”..This atti- 
tude characterizes most Europeans’ 
suspicions about America’s intentions 
abroad. American Congressmen have 
been shortsighted if they have ignored 
the vital international effects of re- 
strictive labor legislation. 

International repercussions to the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act con- 
stitute a serious menace to America’s 
rol: in world affairs. Those who have 
_lived abroad for the last two years can 
testify to the key role now being played 
by the trade unions in determining 
which way postwar Europe will go as 
between the forces of: democracy and 
totalitarianism. The myth of Capitalism 
versus Socialism has become a very real 
social phenomenon in most countries 
outside of the USA. The Communists 
have hammered away at this thesis with 
their usually adroit propaganda. The 
tlorious workers’ land of Socialism i8 
posed as the alternative to reactionary 
capitalist America, where workers are 
exploited by monopolists. There is noth- 
ing more effective and useful for those 
who wish to perpetuate this myth than 
the passage of anti-labor legislation. 
Furthermore, the new legislation takes 
the edge off criticism of the Soviet’s 
government-controlled unions. It further 
impairs America’s attempt to convince 
the world of its democratic intentions. 
Because most people are badly informed 
about America and its trade unidn 
movement, the psychological impact has 
‘been such as to reinforce deep-seated 
prejudices of the European Socialist 
and Communist movements against 
America. The Taft-Hartley Act, which 
permits the Government to interfere far 
less in collective bargaining relation- 
ships than in most Européan countries, 
nevertheless fits in very nicely with the 
classical pattern of the alleged reac- 
tionary, capitalist America. 

Le Populaire, official newspaper of 
the French Socialist Party, wrote June 
26: “In the United States Reaction 
Triumphs.” Most newspapers from ex- 
treme left to extreme right have echoed 
thi. sentiment. They editorialize that 
the recent victory of the Republican 
Party accounts not only for the possi- 
bility of having such anti-labor legis- 
lation but is the basic trend in all of 


I WAS in Geneva at the Interna-. 
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Ameriéa’s life. Some journals have 
pointed out that while the Republican 
Party and America as a whole have been 
moving in the direction of eliminating 
all forms of “governmental intervention 
ja economic life in order to permit as 


- much free enterprise as possible, yet 
. in the field of labor relations the 


Government intervenes in a repressive 
fashion against the free functioning of 
trade unions. 

For example, the liberal London 
Economist writes: “The role ef govern- 
ment in labor disputes has been en- 
larged rather than diminished by a Re- 
publican Congress.” The implications 


for Europeans are clear. (Europe has. 


left its capitalism behind and is on the 
read to varying forms of socialization.) 
This becomes proof positive of the idea 
that the American economy and state 
machinery are fast becoming the mortal 
enemy of the trade unions. Editorial 
writers have been quick to pick up 
Philip Murray’s statement that the 





4 
1 gislation constitutes a first step to- 
wards Fascism and “slave labor.” 
* * » 


Ox« of the most prevalent reactions 
in European labor newspapers is that 
the passage of this Act proves the 
fallacy of American labor’s non-political 


approach. It furnishes verification for* 


European labor’s thesis that the Amer- 
ican trade unoinse have been tied too 
closely to the capitalist Democratic and 
Republican parties. One Socialist paper 
wrote: “It is high time that the Amer- 
ican working class organize on the po- 
litical plane a force corresponding to 
that which it represents on the trade 
union plane.” Even the London Ecoeno- 
mist states that “in Britain it may be 
wondered whether the bill will not pro- 
vide the final stir to a third party.” 
There was a tendency immediately 
after the passage of the Taft-Hartley 
Act for most of the left-wing papers 
to play up the so-called strike wave in 
America. The more extreme papers like 
the Communist Humanité even went 8o 
far as to talk about general strikes. 
There was a tendency to portray the 
entire situation in America as a severe 
thoroughgoing social crisis in which 


the working masses were pitting them- ~ 


selves against this horrible capitalist 


Labor Strife at Home Object of Interest Abroad 


creature which’ was unleashing an offen- 
sive against all forms of workers’ liber- 
ties. Every little strike was seized upon 
especially by the Communist press to 
play up the growing American crisis. 
This also fits into the prevalent feeling 
in Europe that America is on the verge 
of a major economic crisis which will 
bring in ‘its train mass unemployment 
and vast class struggles . _ 

The London Economist reported “the 
labor federations now have a burning 
common grievance, which must further 
cooperation, if not outright merger, 
between the two.” Some of the more 
extreme newspapers saw in such unity 
a means whereby American trade 
unionism would begin to approximate 
more closely “European revolutionary 
trade unionism.” In the eyes of most 
European Marxists, the failure to de- 
velop a mass Socialist movement in 
America has been due to what they 
term the “corporativisme” of the Amer- 
ican trade unions. European labor be- 


gan to hope that out of the new legis- 
lation would come the further “radicali- 
zation” of the American working class. 
Europeans link this legislation to the 
Ceveloping American foreign policy. 
Most Communist and _ fellow-traveler 
n2wspapers in Europe have been attack- 
ing the Truman Doctrine as an attempt 
to shore up so-called “reactionary and 
monarcho-Fascist regimes.” There is a 
tendency on the part of many to look 
with grave suspicion upon a Govern- 
ment which announces as its foreign 
policy to use its economic power in order 
it, give the peoples of the world the 
possibility of making a free choice be- 
tween democracy and _ totalitarianism, 
while at home it launches what is inter- 
preted as a repressive drive against 
labor. A degree of confirmation is thus 
given to Communist criticism about a 
Government which talks freedom abroad 
but practices repression at home. In the 
recent convention of the French Com- 
munist Party at Strasbourg, “Maurice 
Thorez emphasized that the approach- 
ing US crisis accelerates American ex- 
pansionist tendencies and all reactionary 
manifestations jin the internal affairs 
of the USA—anti-union laws, virulent 
anti-Communism, barbarian racism, and 
Negro lynchings—and in foreign affairs 
by application of a systematic policy 
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Congress at Home Hurts His 

Foreign Policy 


‘against the New Democracy, support 


of Fascist regimes, open support of 
right-wing and divisionist moyements.” 
(Vv Humanité,’ July 26.) Neither Moscow 
nor any of its agents could think of 
anything better suited to their aims 
than the Taft-Hartley Act. 


ss * ° 


Tue initial effect of the Marshall Plaw 
was to practically sweep Europe off its 
feet. It was the first time that Amere 
ican initiative had put the Russians ia 
a defensive and negative position. Much 
of the initial impact of this plan was 
lost when Congress passed the Tafte 
Hartley Act. The attacks of the Come 
munist movement which had beet 
mounting against the implied political 
objectives of the Marshall Plan were 
further intensified by this piece of legine 
lation which fitted so neatly into the 
Bolshevik propaganda pattern concertte 
in:, the nature of American capitalism, 
So while American diplomats and others 
speak of the concrete economic needs 
of Europe and the desire of America 
to furnish capital aid, the Russians and 
their agents are constantly pointing 
up the alleged reactionary nature of 
America. The appeal to Europeans te 
maintain their independence politically 
and economically and thus sabotage 
what has been called Europe’s “last 
chance,” receives surprising aid frofa 
the American Congress, which has fure 
nished Bolshevism with its most effective 
weapon. This will tend to drive a wedge 
between Europe and America which can 
only redound to the benefit of the Come 
munists and Soviet for@@n policy. And 
this will be of etreme and decisive ime 
portance in the days ahead. 

To recapitulate, I would say that the 
passage of the Taft-Hartley Act has: — 

1. Convinced Europe of the further 
advancement of reaction-in America. 

2. Further confirmed European preja- 
dices about the evil intent of American 
‘imperialism” in world affairs. 

8. Substantiated the feeling abroud 
that America is, not only on the eve 
of a great economic crisis but also social 
and political crises. 

4. American labor is being pushed in 
the direction of a third party and t& 
wards a revolutionary ideology whick 
will set the trade unions against the 


. present American foreign policy. 


5. Communist propagana in Europé 
has been reinforced in its attack on 
America, and to a certain degree tha 
Russian position has been strengthened 
amongst workers. 

6. The original impact of the Marshafl 
Plan has been blunted. 


——-ODE TO ADJOURNMENT ——., 


Tuere's silence on the Hill now, ¥ 

| A quiet quaint and queer. 

No voices low or shrill now 
Assail the passive ear. 


Now pauses legislation 
(The calm before the storm? ) 
‘While home, across the nation, 
| Go Congressmen. It’s warm. 


7 With Congress out of session, 
To rest themselves they’re free, 
And here is our confession— 
Thank goodness, so are we! 








——————_ Richard Armour - 
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An Earnest Word 
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_ Fellow Christians 


am 


By Reuben H. Markham 5 


> 
Distinguished former foreign eorrespondent of The Christian Science Monitor; 
his latest book, soon to be published, is Tito’s Imperial Communism 


: a. 
AM a Protestant from away back 


] and want to say a word to my 
felf6w-Protestants. I believe that 
many of our leaders are proving weak 
defenders of our Church at one of the 
most critical moments for Christianity 
since the crusifixion of Jesus. 

My Grandpa Reuben was a Congre- 
gational preacher and home missionary. 
My Uncle Henry was a preacher and his 
three sons, too—as well as the eldest 
gon of his eldest son. My Aunt Mary’s 
husband and her second son were 
preachers. I myself was a Congrega- 
tional missionary in Bulgaria, until 
forced out of the mission by the reac- 
tionary Premier Alexander Tsankov. 
He accused me of being too much inter- 
ested in the peasants and workers whom 
his regime was murdering. In view of 
all this, I have a right to get up in 
meeting and testify. 

Too many Protestants permit their 
fear of and hatred for Roman Catholics 
to influence them too much. Too many 
of them are still following brave old 
Gustavus Adolphus into the battle of 
Lutzen and stern old Oliver Cromwell 
int. Ireland. I too admire these Prot- 
estant heroes. But at present my main 
battle is not against Saint. Patrick. In 
1947 I’m not going to join the KKK— 
not even in,a beautiful Boston Unitarian 
ghurch. 

As a loyal Protestant, serving what 
{ think is the best form of the Christian 
religion, I am going to cooperate with 
all Christian allies against one of the 


most terrible foes of religion in all, 


the ages. ~* 


* * * 


] AM writing this late in the evening 
at Ottawa, Canada. My visit happened 
to fall on one of the days of a massive 
Roman Catholic Marian Congress. I was 
glad to have a chance to see it. I had 
seen Hitler’s greatest shows and also 
some of the most overpowering Com- 
munist parades. I was glad to compare 
them with this “greatest Catholic dem- 
onstration ever held in-Canada.” 

Today I saw Roman Catholicism at 
jts worst, from the point of view. of 
Protestants, Communists and agnostics. 
With all that in mind, and while still 
jn the midst of unpleasant impressions, 
I want to say that Protestant leaders 
who fayor Communism ard the USSR 
because of their fight on Catholicism 
pre performing a terrible disservice to 
Protestantism—and Christianity. 

Today I saw an imposing display of 
ecclesiastical and state power. Many 
cardinals were here in all their pomp. 
Representatives of the Pope were here. 
The Pope himself spoke—over the radio. 
He spoke from his State. Of course, I 
am aware that such a combination of 
eivil, cultural and religious power could 
be very dangerous, It has often been a 
eurse—for example, in Babylon, Egypt, 
Mecca, Rome, Madrid. The triple tyran- 
py of armies, politics and priests may be 
the worst of all tyrannies. But in 1947 
that is not a major danger. ws 

Can any informed person at the pres- 
ent moment compare the temporal tte 
of the Vatican with that of the Kremlin? 
They are as a mouse and a mountain. 
Beyond all doubt the Kremlin commands 
the. second mightiest and the most ag- 
gressive power on the face of the earth, 


6 . 


while the Vatican—as a state—is in- 
finitesimal. And no “Catholic country” 
on earth is more than a fourth-rate 
power. 

Actually there is no state in the world, 
except the “Vatican, completely in the 
service of the Catholic Church. There is 
no army, navy, arsenal or Ministerial 
Council anywhere of which the Catholic 
Church is master. But Imperial Commu- 
nism controls armies, navies and govern- 
ments on three continents! In Catho- 
licism, the Protestants face a powerful 
and aggressive religious opponent; in 
Imperial] Communism they face a deadly 
enemy of religion and a ferocious, ex- 
tremely powerful military foe. 

Today I saw stupendous pomp. Special 
vestments, brilliant colors, banners, 
floats, bands, processions, candles,' pic- 
tures filled the scene. As a Protestant I 
don’t like that. -It comes between God 
and me. I greatly prefer the simplicity 
of a Congregational Church, the quiet of 
a Friends’ meeting house, the austerity 
of a Christian Science Church. But I 
wish to say that the pomp I saw today 
couldn’t be compared to the massive 
Babylonian pomp of Fascism, Nazism 
and Communism. The ponderous, over- 
powering, booming, flaming parades of 
Tito, Hitler, Stalin, Dimitrov,are far 
more repulsive to me as a Pratestant 
than anything the Catholics did in 
Ottawa, 


* * * 


Topvay I saw many children. Some 
were orphans; others were members of 
Catholic societies. The Catholic Church 
is plainly trying to win them, to in- 
doctrinate them, to make them loyal to 
Pope and priesthood. From one point of 
view I regret that—I wish all those 


beautiful, ardent, radiant children were ° 


Protestants! But when I compare them 
with Fascist, Nazi and Communist chil- 
dren that I have seen, I cannot but feel 
grateful for these Catholic-trained chil- 
dren. Little gun-toting, arrogant, 
fuehrer-worshipping, violence-exalting, 
hate-filled Nazi and Communist children 
seem to me close to demons. In their 
furious fanaticism they are not far from 
beasts. Communism and Nazism destroy 
children. For me as a Protestant to 
help Imperial Communism snatch these 
Ottawa children away from any branch 
of the Church would be monstrous, 


Today I saw many youth—both young 
men and young women. Ottawa glowed 
and fluttered with them. Many of them 
marched. Scores of the young ladies, 
even hundreds, wore special dresses. The 
onlookers called them “angels.” They did 
look ethereal in flimsy pink and blue 
and white garments. Many of the youth 
carried banners; some sang; they be- 
longed to Catholic societies. I compared 
them with Hitler Youth, with German 
Maidens, with Tito’s gun-wielding Parti- 
sankas, with the girls stomping up and 
down half the boulevards of Eastern 
Europe shrieking Stalin, Tito, Groza, 
Gomulka, I thought of those flint-hard 
Communist faces, of the arrogant Com- 
munist bearing, of the clenched fists, of 
the sizzling imprecations. Fanatical, 
parent-despising Nazi and Communist 
youth are among the most inhuman 
human beings on earth. 

* Today I saw much repressing or black- 


ing out of reason and individual judg- 
ment. I saw the functionaries of an 
authoritarian organization tell its ad- 
herents what to believe and what not 
to believe. I saw men and women giving 
orders to the human mind and conscience. 
As’a Protestant and man of reason, I 
vigorously disapprove of that. I don’t 
want any Pope or priest to place. any 
coercion on my mind except the im- 
periousness of reason and truth. 

However, the unreason and mental 
coercion of the Catholic Church pale 
before the implacable mental and spirit- 
ual tyranny of Nazism and Communism 
wherever they have power. Communism, 
as practiced, is man worship. It is 
idolatry before Stalin, Tito, Hoxha, 
Dragoicheva. It makes the mind grovel 
and the conscience writhe. It blots out 
reason and. tramples upon self-respect. 
Shall I, as a Protestant, help brutish 
Communism enslave humanity’s mind 
and wipe out its individuality simply be- 
cause I dislike Catholic authoritarian- 
ism? 


e 

ODAY, in Ottawa, I heard of Catholic 
intolerance. An Ottawa paper published 
a letter from a Baptist organization pro- 
testing that a Catholic priest, Catholic 
laymen and Catholic cops had jostled a 
Baptist preacHer who was distributing 
tracts in front of the grounds where. the 
Catholics were celebrating. I don’t know 
whether the tract called the Vatican the 
harlot of Babylon or not—the letter 
didn’t say. Presumably it was not prais- 
ing the Pope. 

The Ottawa Baptists didn’t like to 
have their “tract-distributing brother 
shoved around. I don’t like it either. Th 
this conflict I’m for the Baptist. I think 
a Baptist or Witness of Jehovah or 
Catholic ought to be free to distribute 
tracts on every sidewalk. If Catholics 
want to hand out leaflets against the 
KKK in front of a Baptist revival taber- 
nacle, they should have that right and 
if Baptists want to stand in front of a 
outdoor Catholic mass and distribute 
leaflets against Romanism, that should 
be permitted. I think the Ottawa Cath- 
olic priest and Catholic cops did wrong. 

But Dr. Louie D. Newton, head of the 
Southern Baptist Convention, after re- 
turning from Soviet Russia, has pre- 
sumed to tell Americans of religious 
freedom in Soviet Russia! For Baptists, 
while protesting against Catholic jos- 


_ tling, to praise freedom in Russia seems 


to me an abomination. I'd like to know 
what would happen to a Baptist if he 





His Ghost Haunts Europe 





tried to distribute tracts against Commu. 
nist policies outside the Kremlin gate. 
Just now the Communist Government of 
Bulgaria has issued an edict that no 
Baptist preacher can function there 
without express approval from the Gov- 
ernment, which means from the Commu- 
nist Party. One Baptist Church can’t 
help another, one pastor can’t serve 
more than one church, no money can be 
received from abroad, nor can anyone 
hold a Baptist Church office except 2 
native-born Bulgarian. A current exam- 
ple of Protestants in the service of the 
Kremlin is the group of clergymen head- 
ed by Dr. Howard J. Melish, engaged in 
whitewashing Tito’s totalitarianism. 

In every Communist-governed land 
men are imprisoned for political reasons, 
kept in concentration camps, deprived of 
food and jobs, humiliated and killed, yet 
American Protestant tell of Communist 
freedom. Even in Denver the Commu- 
nists try to break up Protestant meet- 
ings. Is it conceivable that a sensible 
Protestant would gang up with Imperial 
Communism against “Romanism,” in 
order to preserve freedom of religion? 

Today in Ottawa I saw many uni- 
formed agents of the Catholic Church. 
They represent aerather mystical priest< 
hood. One might say they do for that 
organization what SS men and Commue« 
nist shock troops do for Nazism and 
Sovietism. Priests and nuns of all re- 
ligions have sometimes become burdens 
on society and have carried: out intimida- 
tion. They sometimes exploit the weak 
and terrorize the simple. They some- 
times become corrupt. As a human being 
and a Protestant I deplore that. But 
could I for a second equate these Cath- 
olic “shock troops” with the agents of 
Tito, Hitler and Stalin? I am sure tha€ 
some priests and nuns are narrow and 
fanatical and I doubt not that some have 
other defects, but after the horrors [ 
have seen committed by Nazi and Com- 
munist shock troops these Catholie 
“brothers” and “sisters,” working in 
orphanages, hospitals, schools, boys 
towns, sport clubs; prisons, seem to me 
as angels. I don’t like secret priesthoods, 
but to help a Communist gestapo mur- 
derer in order to get rid of Catholie 
priests seems to me nothing less than 
sacrilege. 


* . ~ 


© 


Topay I saw many indications of be« 
lief in the supernatural. Miracles were 
stressed, along with prayer, mass, inter- 
cession, saints. All this, I believe, leads 
(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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mation flowing from’ the public 

relations office of our Military 
Government, and numerous press: re- 
ports and pictures, one would suppose 
we were pretty far along in making a 
peaceful western democracy out of Ger- 
many. Supposedly, all dangerous Nazis 
are locked up, workers are taught the 
blessings of labor unions, and _ the 
youngsters under the guidance of Amer- 
ican sergeants are learning to play 
football. 

This lovely mirage evaporates once 
you enter Germany and see what we are 
actually doing as missionaries of de- 
mocracy in the mess of rubble and 
fire-gutted ruins in the world’s most 
miserable slum. I sat in. Hamburg in 
the British zone, a few miles from the 
Russian iron curtain, discussing with 
some Germans of the Resistance the 
merits of denazifying the dead, or the 
political wisdom of forcing people to 
reveal how they voted 14 years ago in 
a secret ballot. At first I took this for 
satire, but quickly learned that I was 
wrong. 

The widow of one of the martyrs of 
the .anti-Nazi Resistance whom the 
Gestapo executed after July 20, 1944, 
cannot obtain free places in school for 
her two ghildren. Why not? First, she 
has to get her dead husband “denazi- 
fied” by the decontamination tribunal. 
This eannot be done because in 1932 
the dead hero had joined the National 
Socialist Party. This man was evicted 
from it in 1934, and was active in the 
Resistance until his execution, but that 
does not alter his “undeniable guilt” 
as defined by the American-inspired 
denazification laws! 

In Hannover, a widow cannot receive 
a@ penny trom her bank account; first 


F ROM the steady stream of infor- 


she must get her husband, dead for 
three years, denazified. At the same 
time, quite a number of men who were 
responsible for many Nazi policies, but 
clever enough never to enter the party, 
roam at will—not guilty under the terms 
of these laws. The border-line cases 
mentioned serve well to illustrate that 
something is basically wrong with the 
entire idea behind this branding of all 
people as politically white, gray, or 
black. 


*” * * 


Denazifying by Nazi Methods 


FTER a few days in Germany, you 
Legin to realize that we are committing 
a most colossal blunder in this area 
where our entire foreign policy and the 
peace of the world are at stake. Not 
only do we let its decrepit economy 
rot, to the detriment of all of Europe, 
but far worse, we are systematically 
driving the Germans into the arms of 
Communism. 

The two chief purposes of our costly 
occupation of Germany are stated as 
(1) demilitarization and (2) denazifi- 
cation. Both policies are being wrecked 
by confusion and the absence of real 
BStatesmanship. We are still demili- 
tarizing by the Morgenthau deindus- 
trialization formula —i.e., dismantling 
plants, not converting them to civilian 
use. We are denazifying by Nazi 
methods. 

The ultimate aim is simple, desirable, 
and clear enough. We, and all the na- 
tions of Europe, want Germany to 
become a peaceful neighbor, living by 
western standards of government by 
law. The problem is how to achieve 
this aim. 

The policy adopted by the Allied Con- 
trol Council to eradicate Nazism is the 
result of American initiative and 
Americas insistence. It is not only the 
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By Karl Brandt 


Prominent Economist and Specialist in German Political Affairs; he has just returned from an extensive survey of Germany and has written this article from intimate acquant- 
ance with the facts. 


second pillar of an illeonceived Amer- 
ican pelicy but also General Clay’s pet 
idea; he executes and stubbornly de- 
fcnds it against any effort to modify 
it, in’ the face ‘of counsel from Hoover 
and scores of other prominent Amer- 
icans who see the futility of its methods 
and their: evil results. 

The denazification plan was shaped 
by the German refugee lawyer, Fritz 
Oxnpenheimer, of Berlin. His strategy 
for winning the Germans to democracy 
is retaliation in kind against all Ger- 
mans who were tainted with Nazism. 
When Hitler seized power in 1933, he 
forced every officeholder to answer a 
questionnaire about past politica] alle- 
giance and activity and racial descent. 
So Oppenheimer’s denazification also 
makes a questionnaire of 131 questions 
the starting point of his procedure. 
Among them are some concerning your 
exact record on income and its sources 
for 15 years; “the titles and publishers 


of all publications from 1923 to the 




















Allied intelligence, may at any ‘time 
send the “denazified” people through 
the punitive machinery of this inqui- 
sition. 

The basic evidence is the question- 
naire. As if playing the devil’s advo- 
cite to our procedure of democratization 
by purge, the Nazis left behind the 
membership index of their party and 
most of their files, all of which is 
treated as the true record and as prima 
facie evidence. Any serious discrepan- 
cies between those data and the entries 
in the questionnaire lead to arrest. 
Since retention or loss of all belongings, 
permission or prohibition to work ac- 
cording to competence, and thus the 
whole future usually of entire families 
depend on the answers in the question- 
naire, the tendency to doctor the record 
is not unnatural. Thus democracy starts 
out by seducing thousands of people to 
lying, and further corrupts them by 
duress—just as the Nazi regime had 
been doing for twelve painful years. 
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“Anything Doing Today?” 


present which were written in whole 
‘ in part or compiled or edited by you 
and all public addresses made by you, 
giving subjects, date and circulation or 
audience” are inquired about in another, 

Another asks for the names and ad- 
dresses of any relatives (!) who have 
held office in any of the civil, political, 
fraternal, social, and professional or- 
ganizations. In parallel te Hitler’s 
search for the Jewish grandmother in 
every man’s pedigree, Oppenheimer’s 
inquisition wants to know whether any 
of your grandparents held any title of 


nobility. 
- - . 


Purge by Denuaciation 


N order to be employed anywhere, 
every German must apply for his de- 
nazification whether he was a Nazi or 
not. The denazification tribunals are not 
compelled to hear them, nor to make 
decisions within any specified time. 
They can and often do condemn or 
vindicate the applicant in absentia. The 
verdict is not a final judgment; vindi- 
cation does not protect one against re- 
arrest or a new trial. Denunciation by 
Germans, or suspicions entertained by 


In a desperate struggle for survival 
in the midst of famine, it is not aston- 
ishing that political denunciation is. a 
means frequently employed for re- 
moving competitors. Denunciation also 
affords an opportunity to get revenge. 
The accuser knows that his victim will 
be summarily jailed until such time as 
the denazification tribunal gets around 
to hearing the case or checking the evi- 
dence of the disgruntled accuser. He 
who questions this similarity to Nazi 
purges or their fore-runners and models, 
t.e Soviet purges and inquisition, has 
only to consult Kravchenko’s J Chose 
Freedom, pp. 132-147. 

Instead of an era of law and order 
being launched, we find a _ wholesale 
purge implemented by revolutionary 
tribunals, denunciations, concentration 
camps, and expropriation. ‘“Demotracy” 
is ushered in with the arbitrariness of 
a political inquisition, creating a new 
caste of political pariahs. 


ob . * 
Nazism in Reverse 
1 spite of the over-all Allied Control 


Council law, denazifieation rules and 
procedures are different in each zone. 
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| he Uniolding Pattern 
6s OF German Denazification 








LUCIUS CLAY 
Are We Really Making Progress 
in Denazification? 


In the French zone the verdicts of the 
denazification tribunal are made publie 
in its official gazette, From this sourte 
people who have been classified as lesser 
offenders may find out that all their 
property has been confiscated, and that 
they have been condemned to years of 
work in concentration camps. Recently 
two doctors in Freiburg read such vet 
dicts. Their crime consisted of having 
practiced medicine for the public medical 
insurance system under the Nazi regime, 
ax they had done under the Weimar? 
Republic. The insecurity created by 
this sort of star-chamber justice can 
hardly be overestimated. Since the Nazi 
regime drafted all men with ability into 
its service, there is scarcely anyone who 
cannot be broken by the denazification 
courts. 

The results of this absurd adherence 
to Hitler’s philosophy are appalling. 
Instead of starting the introduction of 
democracy with a clean slate, and giv- 
ing everyone except those individually 
guilty of specific crimes an opportunity 
to become good citizens, the evil course 
ui the past is perpetuated: newer and 
longer questionnaires, new  people’s 
courts, new denunciations, new arrests 
without warrants, new criminal prose- 
cutions according to law ex post facto, 
new discrimination against certain 
groups of people arbitrarily defined by 
new “ministers of justice.” 

This social revolution by command 
accomplishes in the western zones ex- 
actly what the Russians have brought 
about with less legalistic subterfuge on 
their side of the fence—the proletari- 
zation of the middle and the upper 
strata. To suppose that the conquered, 
their neighbors, or the various occu- 
pying powers in Germany are unaware 
o. this comparison is self-deception, 


- + . 
988 Years of Denazification? 


S ice America fought Germany ™ 
the name of democracy, human decency 
and dignity, the burden of proof is 
upon America. Our occupation poli¢y 
is open to comparison and to contrast 
particularly by American citizens on 
whose shoulders rests the heavy respon- 
sibility of keeping the peace of the 
world by providing a realistic impetus 
to faith in democracy wherever Amer- 
ict.’s influence now extends. We have a 
reputation to defend and honor to up- 
hold, or else we must reject our stated 
war aims. Russia is free to operate 
exactly as she is operating, because she 
made no commitments, and also because 
the implementation of a policy built on 
principles inherent in our stated aims 
is absent, and does not check Russia’s 
(Continued on Page Sixteen) 
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World Government 
Or 


| Disaster? 


By Bertrand Russell ; 


HE discovery of means of releasing 

and utilizing energy is, from the 

scientific standpoint, an amazing 
jriumph of the human intellect, showing 
that in mental capacity our age is at 
least the equal of even the best of its 
predecessors. But in its probable effects 
gn human happiness the discovery shows 
p different aspect. Never since the be- 
ginning of recorded history has mankind 
been faced by so terrible a problem. 


Hither we must, within a space of a_ 


few years, unlearn ancient beliefs, and 
prejudices, and consent to an entirely 
sovel form of political and military 
organization, or, if we fail in this, we 
must expect a world-wide disaster sur- 
passing in its horror anything that past 
misfortunes enable us to imagine. One 
9f the greatest difficulties is the short- 
ness of the time during which preventive 
measures must be completed; we shall 
be stretching optimism to the extreme 
limits of what is reasonable if we esti- 
mate the period at twenty years. 

Let us consider first what is to be 
expected if there is no effective central 
control over the production of atomic 
bombs. At the United 
Siates has a monopoly partially shared 


moment, the 


by Britain and Canada but it is uni- 
versally agreed that this monopoly can- 
wot Jast more than about five years.- At 
«he end of that time, or soon after vari- 
vus nations will possess atomic bombs, 
in fact, probably, all industrialized na- 
tions which have access to adequate sup- 
plies of uranium and thorium. These two 
substances wi'l largely replace’ oil as 
gources of dispute in power politics. It 
may be assumed that new sources of 
supply will be found in unexpected 
places, giving rise to suspicion and fear 
in those countries which feel themselves 
Galling behind in the race for means of 
wholesale destruction. There will be a 
general dread that the next war will 
sepin with a new and worse kind of 
Pearl Harbor, in which atomic time- 
bombs are deposited, at a given moment, 
jn the chief centers of population of 
some country. The next war might begin 
by the simultaneous destruction of the 
thief towns, the main centers of in- 
dustry, and the seat of government, of 
ome Great Power, which would have 
Jost the hope of victory before discover- 
(ng its enemy. 

To guard against the possibility of 
this disaster, there would be drastic 
zestrictions on the admission of alien 
travelers, and new restraints upon native 
¢it:zens whose political loyalty might be 
Nationalism would 
be stimulated to a continually increas- 
ing intensity. Fear of the horrors of 
war, so far from promoting peace, as 


open to suspicion. 


gome optimists have imagined ever since 
Nobel invented dynamite, would promote 
hatred of possibly hostile nations, and 
xenerate the states of mind that lead 
t war. Sooner or later, the tension 
would become unbearable, and war would 
preak out. 

In a great war fought with atomic 
bombs, whatever might be the policy of 
the British Government, and even if 
it sought desperately to preserve neu- 
$rality, the territory of Britain would 
Inevitably become a battle-ground. Owing 
to-our restricted area and dense popu- 
Jation, it is to be expected that a very 
farge proportion of the inhabitants of 


our island would perish either directly 
by bombs or indirectly as a result of 
the consequent famine and distress. To 
find ways of preventing an atomic war 
is therefore not only a matter of general 


adetind bewebtiele stiamee sitet rete 


genera) human concern, but a matter of 
life or death. 


7 * id 


Ax atomic war might end quickly in 
the victory of one side. In that case, 
the strongest power among the victors 
would acquire world supremacy. But 
there is another possibility, which is 
worse. If the war is prolonged, and if, 
as we must expect, radio-active rays 
kill al! forms of life throughout con- 
while bacteriological 


siderable areas, 


warfare spreads pestilence, there may be 


e 


be a complete destruction of modern 





industrial technique, a catastrophic loss 
of population, and a reversion to small- 
scale local without com- 
merce, in the regions which have had 
the good fortune to escape the poisoning 
of their soil. This sort of disintegration 
happened when the Roman Empire fell, 
and may happen again. But the re- 
sulting simplified small communities 
would be safe and stable only so long 
as there was no revival of science and 
scientific technique; any revival would 
bring with it the danger of a renewed 
misuse of human ingenuity, with a 
recurrence of large-scale suffering and 
death. The unfettered pursuit of knowl- 
edge would have been proved dangerous, 
and only in ignorance would security be 
sought. 

But since Greek times, and more espe- 


agriculture, 


cialiy daring the last 400 years, men 
have sought to understand the world in 
which they find themselves, and to 
discover the laws governing natural 
processes. We have now reached a point 
endeavor, 
absence of any 


where our success*-in this 
combined with the 
correlative moral progress, has brought 
us within sight of complete breakdown. 
Are we to conclude that man cannot be 
Are his im- 
pulses and desires so base that only 
Shall we 
discourage science, close down the in- 


trusted with knowledge? 
ignorance can preserve him? 


stitutions in which it is pursued, and 





Soviet Union. 


‘Power,’ 





It is ineredible that the Hiroshima atomic bombing with its mass killings 
should not have set off a healthy explosion in a number of academic circles 
currently concerned with administration of atomic weapons. The yery death- 
dealing qualities of the bomb which call for clarity has instead made for fearful | 
wishfulness in place of what should be life-saving realism. The basic miscon- 
ception concerning atomic control, and the most dangerous one, springs from | 
those who are most obsessed with fear. These persons concede the danger that 
the Soviet Union may build a bomb in the next few years. 
wholly illogical syllogism, they recommend that the bomb be given to the 
When a house-dweller is fearful that a burglar may obtain a | 
weapon, he hardy recommends to the police that they equip the house-breaker | 
with the most potent weapon available in order to guard the peace. But is there 
anything that really can be done? In this article, Bertrand 
Russell discusses alternatives, and throws light on those | 
areas that have been most confused in the popular mind. 
Mr. Russell, the internationally famed philosopher and social 
analyst, is the author of “The ABC of Atoms”; 
= Roads to Freedom”; “Introduction to Mathematical Phi- | 
m losophy”; “Marriage and Morals”; “Mysticism and Logic”; 
? “Principia Mathematica” 
“Education and the Good Life’; “In Praise of Idleness”; 
and many other well-known works. 





And to conclude a | 


“Proposed 





(with. Dr. A. N. Whitehead); 
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burn the books in which its discoveries 
are recorded? Such a course would be 
repugnant, not only to our lust for 
power, but also to our sense of human 
destiny. To live and die, like the brutes, 
without thought, without reflection on 
the universe, without any attempt to 
unravel its secrets, is treachery to our 
capacities and renunciation of what is 
best in humanity. Whatever difficulties 
or dangers may be involved, we cannot 
forego the pursuit of knowledge or 
yield abjectly to imprisonment by fear. 


But if a scientific world is to be capable 
of survival, there must be one central 
world government, possessing a mo- 
nopoly of the more dangerous weapons, 
and strong enough to insist upon the 
substitution of law for anarchy in the 
relations between nations. So long as 
no such central authority exists, war 
is sure to recur from time to time, and 
war will no longer be compatible with 
a qyilized way of life or with a tolerable 
degree of general well-being. 


x * “ 


Tuere are two ways in which a world 
government may be brought about: the 
better way is by agreement between the 
nations; the easier way is by the su- 
premacy of one nation. The latter re- 
quires no fresh thought, no moral re- 
straint, and no creative imagination, 
It may be brought about, though at an 
immense cost in human suffering, by 
the ordinary operations of power poli- 
tics and war. The strongest State’among 
the victors in another- world war would 
be in a position to impose its will upon 
the whole planet, and to forbid all 
armaments, but its. own. There would 
be no occasion for any voluntary sure 
render of sovereignty, such “as. the 
method of requires: the 
supreme national State would retain its 


agreement 


own unrestricted sovereignty, and the 
others would -have no alternative to 


absolute surrender. 


An advocate for the world-wide 
hegemony of one country could point 
to certain important advantages which 
would result from such a unification of 
brought 


about. Peace would be secure, since no 


the world, however it were 


degree of discontent would-enable sub- 
ject nations to rebel successfully: with 
modern weapons, a government that is 
ruthless and energetic can impose it- 
recalcitrant 
population. The citizens of the victori- 


self upon even the most 


ous nation might be happy, prosperous, 
and civilized. Probably in. time, rights 
would be granted to the 
of other nations, as Rome gradually 
extended citizenship throughout’ the 
empire. The inauguration of the regime, 
and perhaps the first fifty years of its 
continuance, would be harsh and stark, 
but in the end security would bring a 
general political softening, and some 
degree of local freedom would return. 
At any rate, men could live and work 
without the daily dread of wholesale 
scientific annihilation, and 
progress would again become possible. 


inhabitants 


ordered 


In spite of these possible advantages, 
however, such a solution will be feit 
by .almost everybody to be profoundly 
unsatisfactory. It is probably not to 
be achieved without another world war, 
and not even then unless the war ends 
fairly quickly jin the victory of one 
side. If the war ends in a draw, neither 
side will be able to establish world 
supremacy. If the war lasts a long time, 
both sides will be too exhausted to be 
capable of much _ effort 
comes, and there will not 
among the victors, the resources or the 
energy or the statesmanship required 
for. the establishment of a universal 
hegemony. It is therefore very doubt- 
ful whether the next world war, if it 
comes, will establish the unification of 


when peace 


be, even 
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the world under the domination of one 
victorious power. 


A system of control by a foreign 
nation would cause very widespread 
discontent, and would have to be en- 


forced by rigorous police suppression, 
It is clear that the dominant power, if 
there were one, would be either America 
or Russia, and it is difficult to imagine 
America governed by Russians. or 
Russia governed by Americans. It is 
true that th victor would only have to 
take so much part in government as is 
involved in preventing the growth of 
armaments, but in such an 
part might prove to 
be very considerable. 

Mankind has therefore the strongest 
yeasons fer desiring a solution of the 
problem by agreement rather than by 
There are immensely strong 
agreed solution; these 
only from the sins 
ef governments, but from widespread 
nationalistic sentiment, which is not 
diminished by the fact that in the atomic 
age it has become suicidal. We have to 
what there is Of over- 
these what are 
difficulties 


national 
atmosphere this 


conquest. 
obstacles to an 
obstacles arise not 


hope 
obstacles, and 


consider 
coming 
the stages by 
should be dealt with. 


which the 


* * » 


To begin with, the most that is prac- 
ticable is an international authority for 
dealing with atomic energy. The Lilien- 
thal and Baruch reports, the latter pre- 
serited to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission, give the proposals 
of the American Government on this 
problem. Considering the present ad- 
vantageous position of the United States, 
these 
they are wise, and it is 
that there has been unwillingness to 
accept them. We must hope that further 
consideration will overcome the hesita- 
tions which have been expressed by the 
Soviet though Gromyko’s 
pronouncements seem, for the moment, 


suggestions are as generous as 


Governnient, 


to make this hope a rather slender one. 
To repeat in broad outline what has 
already been said by Sir George Thomp- 
son, the American 
lows: There shall be created an inter- 


proposal is as fol- 


national organization, to be called the 
Atomic Development Authority (ADA), 


which shall have the right to acquire 
uranium and thorium in any part of 
the world, and to conduct geological 


surveys with a view to discovering new 
supplies of these raw materials. ADA 
shall have the sole right of mining them, 
and of conducting all the operations 
required in preparing atomic energy 
for both peaceful and warlike uses. It 
has been found that atomic energy can 
be supplied in forms suitable for use 
in industry and medicine, but not avail- 
able for use in bombs. In these harm- 
less forms, ADA would supply atomic 
energy to customers. All research on 
the subject should be conducted solely 
under the auspices of ADA, which 
should have a sufficient inspectorate to 
insure that no government or private 
frm was engaged in illicit activities. 
The task of the inspectorate would be 
Very greatly facilitated by the fact that 
ADA would have a monopoly of the raw 
material and of the mining rights. 

The difficulty in securing acceptance 
of this scheme arises, of course, over 
inspection. The history of the years 
since 1914 has shown that governments 
sorts of 
agreements, provided there is no way 
of making sure that they observe them. 
It would be easy to “outlaw” the atomic 
bomb, as the Kellogg Pact “outlawed” 
war; but it would be equally futile, if 
there were not an international in- 
spectorate adequate to insure that no 
» atomic bombs were being manufactured 
| fecretly. When it is argued by the 
Soviet Government that inspection vio- 
lates national sovereignty, we must 
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are willing to enter into all 





discouraging | 


reply that without some restriction of 
national sovereignty it is impossible to 
escape disaster. 

The vexed question of the veto is also 
bound up with reluctance to limit na- 
tional sovereignty. But it is entirely 
obyious that ADA could not fulfill any 
of-its purposes if its activities were 
subject to the veto of any one power. 

It is possible that these difficulties 
will be overcome, and that some modi- 
fication of the American plan will be 
adopted. It will b necessary, however, 
to scrutinize any suggested modification 
closely, lest it should be such as to 
render the whole scheme ineffective. 

The adoption of an_ international 
system of control of the use of atomic 
energy would be an immense advance 
towards sanity. It would make possible 
the peaceful uses of the new discoveries 
without the constant menace of atomic 
Pearl Harbors. It show that 
international cooperation in matters 
concerning with war is possible. It would 
be a first that limitation of 
national without which 
nothing can be achieved. From this be- 
ginning greater things might gradually 
The proposal, therefore, is one 


would 


step in 
sovereignty 


grow. 


. that every one who desires the happiness 


of mankind should unreservedly support. 

But it must not be regarded as a 
final solution. It does not guarantee the 
end of great wars, and would not pre- 
vent the use of atomic bombs in their 
later there is anywhere a 
store of U.235 or of Plutonium, a neigh- 
when war broke 
out, would work to 
capture this store and turn it into bombs. 
It would not in future require six years 
of war to produce a small number of 
bombs. The atomic energy plants would 


stages. If 


boring great 
obviously set to 


power, 





The Bomb 
The Smoke Over Hiroshima Has 
Unloosed a World Mist of Fear 


fall into the hands of various powers, 
and both sides would soon possess a 
store of bombs. 

* col - 


I; is totally impossible to isolate the 
question of atomic energy. If great wars 
occur, the new methods of destruction 
will be used, whatever safeguards may 
have been adopted in of peace. 
We cannot say: Let us continue to allow 
the limited wars of the past, but only 
forbid this new weapon, which, for the 
present, still horrifies us. One might 
just as well that future wars 
are to be fought with bows and arrows. 
We must face our problem in all its 
magnitude and difficulty. Our problem 
is to prevent great wars, for, after they 
have broken out, no previous agreements 
will prevent the use of the most terrible 
weapons available, 

All past history, including the most 
recent, shows that, as long as there are 
absolutely wars are 
sure to occur from time to time. There 
are those who think that friendly feeling, 
not. embodied in any organization, might 
suffice, and that, if the United States 
were to publish to the world all the 
secrets connected with the atomic bomb, 


time 


decree 


sovereign States, 
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outburst of 
universal goodwill that the fear of war 
I think that this view 
history and 


there would be such~an 
would disappear. 
ignores human nature. 
Undoubtedly a 
necessary, but it is necessary in order 
to establish 
ments which will outlast any transient 
emotion. And I do not think that the 
United States should sacrifice its present 
position of vantage except in favor of 
an international authority such as ADA 


moment of goodwill is 


legal and military agree- 


is intended to be,-for the mere publica- 
tion of the secret would only accelerate 
an atomic armaments race. It is an 
encouraging fact, and one highly credit- 
able to the States, that the 


American Government is anxious to use 


United 


its momentary monopoly to promote a 
purely international purpose. 

If the Atomic Development Authority 
is successfully established, certain im- 
portant good results are to be expected. 
Not only will there be much less reason 
for the nations to fear a surprise atomic 
attack, but there will be in 
& body of able men, pledged to inter- 


existence 


national cooperation, and suited to form 
the nucleus of a wider organization with 
less restricted powers which may grow 
up in the course of a few years. But 
control of atomic energy alone, I repeat, 
will not suffice to prevent another great 
war, or the employment of atomic bomhs, 
if and when such a war occurs. If great 
wars are to be prevented, a more drastic 
Jimitation of national 
There must be in the world 


sovereignty is 
necessary. 
only one armed force pcssessed of the 
more destructive weapons, and national 
armaments must be restricted to such 
weapons as may be required for interna! 
police purposes. The international armeci 
force will, of course, have to be under 
the orders.of an international authority, 
and will 
to enforce an agreed 
tional law. If the international) 
has not only 
weapons than any 
also a monopoly of the 
weapons, it will be irresistible, and wi!] 


have to be employed sciely 


body of interna- 
force 


more of he ordinary 


national army, but 


more terrible 


therefore make secure witheut 


having to be actually employed. 


peace 


* ¥* - 


Aut this, we must admit, may seem 


for the present utterly Utopian. I think 
it is the duty of those who realize the 
weapons Lo 
f 


implications of modern 


devote themselves to a campaign o 
enlightenment, addressed to the peoples 
of the West and the 
the East. They should point out cer- 
tain facts think, 
questioned by any one who has given 
impartial 
plications of 
summarize: 
1—A new great war, if it occurs, is 
sure to cause devastation, suffering, and 
death on a very much wider scale than 


governments of 


whig, I cannot be 
consideration to the im- 


scientific warfare. To 


Mass Hunger and Fear in Europe—A Political Problem 
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the two world wars that we have alreaéy 
experienced. 

2—Such a war, if it does not end 
quickly in the victory of one side, is 
likely to exterminate on a large part of 
the human race, and to reduce the re 
mainder to a meagre and primitive way 
of life. 

3—If one side wins a quick victory, 
the leading nation on the victorious side 
will be in a establish & 
world empire, and may be expected to 
disarm all other nations and treat then 
us conquered subjects. 

4—An international authority controk 
ling atomic energy alone will diminish 
the imminence of war by lessening mus» 
tual suspicions, and will form a valuable 
school for training in international co- 
operation; but it is not likely to avert 
a great war permanently, or to prevent 
the employment of atomic weapons by 
the several warring States after the first 
few months of hostilities. 

5—Apart from the world-wide empire 
of one national State, the only way in 
be permanently 


position to 


which great wars can 
prevented is by the creation of an inter 
national armed force, quite obviously 
stronger than the armed force of ang 
single power or of any probable alliance 
of powers, this armed force to be under 
the command of an international author 
itv, which will employ it solely for the 
preservation of peace and in accordance 
with an agreed body of international 
law. 

If mankind can be brought, while there 
is yet time, to realize that the most 
elementary motives of self-preservation 
cer-and this revolutionary change af 
regards national sovereignty, a new «@& 
of unprecedented happiness and prom 
perity will almost inevitably result 
Given a stable world government, it wil] 
be easy to abolish poverty everywhere, 
and to release for beneficient undertake 
ings the vast energies at present com 
cer.trated on wars and preparation for 
wars. There will be an end of the night 
mare fears which have oppressed the 
human spirit in continually increasing 
measure since 1914, and which have led 
to systems of calculated cruelty unsure 
passed in the previous history of thé 
species.-The pessimism of our gloomy eTa@ 
wil! vanish like snow in the sunshine 
spring, and under the inspiration of 
yeturning joy a great renaissance will 
spread throughout the world. 

All this happiness is within our grasp, 
but only if the powerful nations can 
auickly understand the new needs of our 
time. It is necessary to overcome ancient 
joyalties, ancient prejudices, and deep- 
rooted suspicions. It is necessary to 
Jearn to think of mankind as a whole, 
not of the separate nations whose enmi- 
ties have become incompatible with sur- 
vival. The human race has to choose be- 
tween utter disaster and unexampled 
well-being. No middle course is any 
longer possible. 








have boasted that Russia was 

never tainted by collaborationism. 
This is patently a Communist myth, 
egrefully nurtured both for consumption 
inside Russia and for propaganda abroad. 
Even sincere critics of the Bolshevik 
regime have fallen for this legend. The 
truth is that no other German-occupied, 
non-satellite country furnished, in pro- 
portion to its population, as many com- 
hat soldiers to Germany’s field forces as 
did the Soviet Union. While it is doubt- 
less true that no other Allied nation 
has sacrificed in energy and blood as 
much to win victory as did the Russian 
people, it is equally true that the USSR, 
more than the countries in the West, 
gave renegades to the enemy. 

By inference apologists for current 
Soviet behavior imply that the “Patri- 
otic War of Liberation” rallied and 
united all of Stalin’s subjects (regard- 
less of their background or ethnie strain) 
unswervingly under the Generalissimo’s 
leadership. And yet, of the 250,000 Hil/s- 
volker or non-German combat troops 
which served as an integral part of the 
reguiar Wehrmacht and the Waffen-SS 
(Himmiler’s combat elite guard) as early 
as the summer of 1943, more than one- 
third hailed from the USSR and more 
than two-thirds came from regions which, 
by now, are part of the Soviet Union. 

While both Stalinist Russians and 
their friends abroad admit that such 
well-known traitors as the infamous Gen- 
eral Vlassov went over to the enemy, 
with his whole army, not one word is 
ever mentioned of the scores of thou- 
sands of Russian workers, soldiers and 
peasants who deliberately donned field- 
grey tunics and took up arms manufac- 
tured by Krupp. . 

During the final phase of the war, we 
interrogated captured Russians in Wehr- 
macht uniforms who, by then, were 
driven westward. By no means all! of 
them were admirers of the New Ger- 
many, Many among them expressed 
their dislike of the Nazis in no uncertain 
terms. Most of them explained that they 
had fought against Communism and not 
for Nazism. They figured that was the 
most expedient way to lick Stalin first 


Dire bent of the Soviet Union 


and have the Nazis destroy themselves 


by unending losses. ‘Germans will never 





conquer Russia,” they usually said, with 
a broad grin and obvious pride in their 
immense homeland. If one asked them 
whether they preferred service in the 
Wehrmacht and SS to that in the Red 
Army, they would shrug their shoulders: 
¥Same thing. But Germans cannot un- 
derstand our language, can’t spy on us 
like NKVD.” Only few of them were 
quislings or cdllaborators in the sense 
that they subscribed to German totali- 
darianism. Still fewer endorsed German 
domination of Russia and hardly any of 
them showed the least sign of ill-will 
toward the Western Allies, despite 
Soviet propaganda about Anglo-Ameri- 
ean “imperialism” and Nazi charges of 
“degeneracy” on which they had been fed 
in the Red Army and later by the 
Germans. 

The list of Russian military units 
above battalion strength of the Wehr- 
macht and in the combat SS fills several 
pages. In most cases the German High 
Command considered these Russian vol- 
unteers and legionaires dependable, cour- 
ageous and even ferocious in action 
against the Red Army. 

Desertions from the Red Army did not 
stop with victory. At present Soviet 
military personnel on occupation duty in 
Germany continues to desert Stalin's 
forces—this time to the Western Allies! 

— 


* » 


Th E best of soldiers, at times, get suf- 


By Paul L. Martin 


The author has had access to documentary proof of the startling facts revealed 


ficiently tired of military life to go “over 
the hill.” Desertions have plagued the 
armies of all nations at all times. The 
United States Army was far from im- 
mune. In several issues, Star and Stripes 
disclosed that there were “15,000 GI’s 
AWOL in Greater London” or that the 
MP’s were hunting down not less than 
17,000 American soldiers who had ab- 
sented themselves without official leave, 
spending a gay time in Paris. But de- 
sertion to the enemy was virtually un- 
known among the Yanks, as well as 
among the Tommies. The much heralded 
creation by Himmler of a “Free Corps 
of British SS Volunteers,” to be com- 
posed of renegade Empire prisoners of 
war, who were to fight shoulder to 
shoulder with their Teutonic cousins, re- 
mained a Goebbels fantasy. Of all the 
Allies, the Russians were foremost among 
those who deserted in order to fight their 
Communist countrymen or who, once 
they had been captured, joined the enemy 
ranks. 


* ° 


No Deserters From the Red Arm 


The regions of the Soviet Union which 
furnished most Russian volunteers to 
the Germans were those traditionally 
most anti-Communist: the Baltics, Byelo- 
Russia, the Ukraine and the Caucasus. 
Ukrainians and Caucasians especially 
were impassioned fighters against the 


Red Army. 


Early in 1945 there existed, as an in- 
tegral part of the Wehrmacht and Waf- 
fen-SS, seven Russian divisions com- 
posed of men from regions which were 
Soviet territory prior to 1939 and an- 
other four divisions made up of Balts 
who, by that time, had become citizens of 
the USSR. These were: two Ukrainian, 
one Byelo-Russian, one Russian, two 
Cossack, one ‘mixed nationalities,” two 
Latvian and two Estonian divisions. 
They fought on the Eastern front. These 
eleven formations were the 14th, 15th, 
19th, 20th, 25th, 29th, 30th and 31st SS 
combat Schiitzen (rifle) and Grenadier 
(infantry) divisions, the Ist and 2nd 
Cossack cavalry divisions and the Frei- 
composed of 
volunteers from all parts of the Soviet 
Union, 


willigen-Stamm-Division 


In addition, at least four cavalry 
brigades and one Lithuanian infantry 
brigade, each of two regiments, served 
in the German field forces. The horse- 
mounted units were made up of Cossacks 
from the Kuban, the Don, the Terek and 


Siberia. 


y—A Carefully Manufactured Myth 


Asiatic and near-Asiatic Russians 
served mainly in the so-called Osttrup- 
pen (‘Eastern” troops) Legionen of the 
Wehrmacht. There existed about a dozen 
legions of various size and unit composi- 
tion. The following were the largest of 
these contingents: the Armenian, the 
Azerbaijan, the Georgian, the Volga- 
Tartar, the North Caucasus and the 
Turkestan Legionen. 

In addition to the eleven divisions, five 
brigades and several legions, a number 
of independent regiments, including eight 
horse-mounted ones, served with the 
Germans, The minimum strength of the 
units so far enumerated accounts for 
150,000 men, German officers*’and NCO’s 
not included. If the listed units are cal- 
culated at full strength, their total per- 
sonnel in February, 1945, numbered well 
over 250,000 men—not counting turnover 
in losses and replacements. 

Not included in these figures are more 
than two-hundred rifle battalions of Rus- 
sian personnel. Among them, one must 


se 





ea | 


listinguish between volunteers and those 
composed of forcibly impressed Soviet 
prisoners of war, one-time slave laborers 
These were never 


reliable from the German 


and overrun civilians. 
considered 
point of view and therefore were in- 
tegrated into regular German infantry 
regiments in which they formed the bat- 
talions I[f and IV. They were mostly 
stationed in France, the Balkans and in 
Southern Germany—not on the Eastern 
front. These regimental battalions III 
and IV are the ones which gave many 
observers in the West the impression 
that all Russian Wehrmacht legionaries 
were enlisted by terror. Among these 
two-hundred rifle battalions, however, a 
considerable number, were volunteer 
troops. These remained in the East and 
operated as independent units, each bear- 
ing a distinct three-digit serial number 
above 400. They were considered reliable 


‘by the Germans. 


The number of independent landes- 
eigene Sicherungsverbdnde (local, native 
security forces), for the most part very 
“reliable,” stationary companies, which 
the Germans levied in occupied Russia 
from among dissenters and nonconform- 
ists, cannot be listed here, There were 
too many, virtually one in every small 
town of the vast regions the Wehrmacht 
had overrun in Soviet Russia. To men- 
tion only a few-types, there were: ein- 
heimische Banden ampfgruppen { native 


artime Runaways 
From Stalin’s Army 





anti-partisan platoons), Waehtruppen 
(guard troops), Sicherungsetnheiten 
(line of communications units), Sturm- 
kommandos (assault groups), Hilfs- 
polizei (auxiliary police) and Jagdmann- 
schaften (raiding squads). 

The total of all Russian volunteer 
troops in Hitler’s army, if one accounts 
for turnover during the years from 1943 
to 1945, probably exceeded 350,000 men. 
They came under the official heading of 
Wehrmacht-Gefolge, i.e., they constituted 
an integral component of the regular 
German forces. These Russian Hilfs- 
volker, “auxiliary peoples,” as the Nazis 
termed them, or non-German soldiers, 
should, by no means, be confused with 
the similuar sounding Hilfswillige or 
“volunteer helpers,” the latter being the 
official Nazi euphemism for foreign slave 
laborers. While the anti-Bolshevik com- 
bat outfits fought a bitter battle against 
the Red Army, the labor “volunteer 
helpers” deserted their German keepers 
in droves, for instance, toward the Nor- 
mandy beaches from the first hour the 
Anglo-Americans had landed on D-Day. 


* * * 


Som E of the nationalities of the USSR 
which made up the Nazi legionary field 
troops were Kirghiz, Kalmuck, Uzbek, 
Turkestani, Tartar, “Georgian, Turko- 
man, Cherkessian and Mongolian Rus- 
sians, besides those already mentioned, 
Others came from Livonia and Inger- 


manland, from Courland and Eastern 


Karelia. Among them were Roman Cath- 
olics, Protestants, members of the Greek 
Orthodox Church and Mohammedans. 
Among them were also Russians who had 
grown up under the Soviet system, and 
who called themselves ‘God-less.” 

Aside from these Soviet citizens in 
German army service, there were even 
more sinister Russian helpmates of 
Hitler. At no time did any of the Ger- 
man intelligenc® agencies, whether it 
was Wehrmacht-Abwehr (Military In- 
telligence), the Gestapo or the Sicher- 
heitsdienst (Nazi Party Security Serv- 
ice), had difficulty enlisting trustworthy 
and efficient Russians. These served as 
sabotage operatives, spiesy special mis- 
line-runners, local informers 
Some of the Nazi suc- 


sion agents, 
and “termites.” 
cesses in the earlier stages of the East- 
ern campaign are hardly conceivable 
unless one understands that German field 
commanders obtained adequate tactical 
intelligence. (It is not accidental that 
Russian subjects are invariably among 
those condemned in Soviet trials of Nazi 
war-criminals.,) 

“White” Russian exiles and emigrés of 
the Bolshevik revolutionary period played 
only a minor part in Germany’s recruit- 
ing drive among~.Red Army soldiers and 
inhabitants of the USSR. Many of them, 
despite their anti-Bolshevik inclinations, 
considered themselves primarily Rus- 
sians and applauded Russian resistance 
and later Soviet victories. In fact, some 
of them, notwithstanding their Tzarist 
past, served in the pay of Soviet Intel- 
ligence, the NKVD, in Berlin, Paris and 
other centers. 

- * * 


Tue total number of Soviet subjects 
who voluntarily served with the enemy 
runs into a substantial six-digit figure. 
This is not a great many, one may think, 
in proportion to the millions of Rus- 
sians who fought almost beyond endur- 
ance, the millions who perished and the 
millions who were victorious in the ranks 
of the vast Red Army. But the fact, 
that ‘not less than 1 percent—closer to 
2 percent—of all Red Army men fought 
on the enemy’s side during World War II, 
does make one wonder, At that rate, at 


(Continued en page Fifteen) 
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jin Rome or New York he feels himself 
spiritually cut off from his own com- 
munity. So, I must. confess, it has been 
a little bewildering but gratifying to 
note how this summer voyage of Thomas 
Mann to Britain and to Switzerland has 
excited and invigorated broad European 
cultural circles. Mann’s curious .position 
‘and personality today has served to touch 
them (and scandalize them) at any num- 
ber of literary, political, and national 
points. And it is a good thing, almost a 
sign of recovering health. The sensa- 
tions, the bitterness, the raging argu- 
ment, the indignation, will not be with- 
out constructive effect. To be sure, here 
in nineteenth-century Switzerland the 
good smug burghers show only compla- 
cent pride in the return of their adopted 
literary son to whom they gave asylum 
in the years before the war. But for 
the French, the spectacle of a Ger- 
man-speaking German-traditioned genius 
whom they can’t lay low, to whom they 
must show a measure of respect, is quite 
a challenge. And for the Americans and 
the Germans in central Europe, Mann’s 
refusal to return, either as schoolmaster 
or prodigal, is a fine blow against their 
respective’ national conceits. The US 
‘Army has been incensed by his references 
to their “bayonets” and his unwillingness 
to offer himself as an official Occupation- 
line lecturer. The Germans, whatever 
their politics or literary tendency, have 
always seen Thomas Mann as a Geistes- 
verriter, a traitor to their sacred txadi- 
tions (if they have grudgingly recognized 
him as an immortal of warld letters): 
pride (even in Germany) goes before 
respect for fame and success. 

In the light of all this, Mann’s per- 
formance in London, and again here in 
Zurich as the International P.E.N. Con- 
ference’s guest of honor, was a charac- 
teristic tour de force. That he should 


post-Nazi Europe seems to me to be a 
master-stroke of Mann irony. That he 
should have left his listeners and com- 
mentators wondering and guessing — 
“here, clearly, is a great Revision, but 
in which direction?” “is the Nietzschean 
philosophy receiving its final burial 
rites?” “or has the mad sick hermit of 
Sils Maria been given a new lease on 
intellectual life?’”—-this, surely, was an 
achievement of rare musical intricacy! 


* * * 


t- 


ly all the world literature and the 
history of the human mind, we seek in 
vain for a personality more fascinat- 
ing... .” Yet the fascination of genius 
has not blinded Mann to the diseased, 
pathological character of Nietzsche’s 
energy. Or to the pity of his career, 
“an overloaded, overcharged soul which 
Was only called to knowledge, not really 
born to it and, like Hamlet, was destroyed 
by it... .” Or to his unwitting yet 
Monstrous contribution to the contempo- 
rary fascist ideology of supermen, vio- 
lence, and amorality. The man is seen 
clearly. His Teutonism, typified in the 
boy, who, during a cloudburst, stalks 
home from school, measured and digni- 
fled, because school regulations impress 
» Proper conduct in the street upon the 
| children. His extravagant Dionysos-com- 
Plex, which gave the phrase “dangerous 
living” to fascist slang. Most of all, his 
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have chosen Nietzsche as his theme in- 


a cultural phenomenon. It, would be scarcely an exaggeration to call it an act 

of international spiritual significance. There is everywhere, here and in America, 
a sense of isolation and smallness, a feeling that unifying bonds have slipped away, 
that the vigor and very life of what we call “the West” has perished. The dark ques- 
tions, which are the eternal recurrences of pessimism, are being posed once again — 
Js Man Dead? Is Europe Finished? ... The modern intellectual, an alien in the 
“nation,” in the “State,” in “world-politics,” has now been alienated 
deepest tradition, ‘‘culture.” He has always been a lonely figure, but today his lone- 
liness-is not tragic but merely confused and provincial. 


om his own 


In Heidelberg or in Paris or 





contradictory, self-tormenting, wicked ir- 
responsibility which indeed made every 
philosophical and moral misinterpreta- 
tion legitimate. 

Still —“who takes Nietzsche at face 
value, takes him literally, who believes 
him, #® lost!” Certainly it is true that 
few authors warned against themselves 
more emphatically. His own recom- 
mendation -(as he wrote in one of his 
letters) was “a dose of curiosity, as be- 
fore a strange flower, with a bit of 
ironical opposition....” Thomas Mann’s 
own loving curiosity drives him to the 
point where scarcely any of Nietzsche’s 
classic positions remain credible. The 
whole superman mood — the super-man, 
“in whom the specific qualities of Life, 
injustice, lie, und exploitation, are 
strongest” —is dismissed as inessential 
faddism, almost indistinguishable from 
the anti-Victorianism of an Oscar Wilde 
championing, with similar shocking im- 
morality, the virtues of sin and super- 
ficiality. As a matter of fact, when at 
one time a critic wrote that Nietzsche 
was entering a plea for the abolition of 
all decent sentiments he was quite flab- 
bergasted at being so utterly misunder- 
stood. For everything he had said he 
had intended to be very noble and 
humane, in the sense of a higher, more 
profound, prouder, more beautiful human- 
ity, and he “had not really meant any 


harm,” at any rate nothing evil (al- 
though, as Mann adds, a lot of wicked- 
ness). 


The ironical opposition is by now quite 
complete. On the one hand, Nietzsche 
did not really mean the harm and evil 
which issued from his agonized words. 
On the other hand: his thinking is “un- 
pragmatical in the extreme, profoundly 
unpolitical; it is in truth without any 
relation to life, that beloved defended * 
life raised above every other value, and 
never did he worry in the least as to 
how his teachings might look in prac- 
tical, political reality.” So, if post- 
Nietzschianism took. its criminal turns, 
Nietzsche himself is lacking in guilt, for ' 
he possessed (in Mann’s reading) neithtr 
motive nor responsibility. 

This, surely, is a transvaluation of 
values which Nietzsche himself would 
have appreciated. Consider the attitude 
toward Christianity, “the one immortal 
stain of dishonor upon humanity.” The 
general Hebraic-Christian Biblical tra- 
dition. the philosopher despised as a 
faith for “shopkeepers, Christians, cows, 
women, Englishmen, and other demo- 
crats.” Yet Mann, following his ingenious 
line of irony and musical modulation, 
recognizes in this only “the desperate 
cruelty with which Nietzsche spoke of 
many, really of all things he revered.” 
This includes Wagner, music in general, 
morals, Christianity — “even with his 
most furiously critical attacks against 


these values and powers he never had 
the feeling of really impairing them, but 
rather seemed to feel that the most awful 
insults he hurled at them were essentially 
a form of ovation.” Thus it was that 
to his autobiography the Anti-Christ 
gave the most Christian ofall titles Ecce 
homo. And the las€ scribblings of in- 
sanity he signed The Crucified. 

Once this point is reached, Nietzsche 
can emerge as a—liberal ... and as a— 
humanist. Here Mann, I think, was 
climactic. His gestures were softly self- 
critical and his hochdeutsch accent 
gentle, or so it seemed in this.ugly Swiss- 
speaking environment. ‘Nietzsche must 
accept being called a humanist, just as 
he must suffer having his criticism of 
morals understood as a last form of the 
Enlightenment. .” A great many of 
us were touched, if a little amused. I 
myself have always been taken by the 
humanist implications of Nietzsche: 

“My life-task is to prepare for hu- 
manity a moment of supreme self-con- 
sciousnéss, a great Noon-tide, ‘when it 
will gaze both backward and forwards, 
when it will emerge from the tyranny 

e of accident and the priesthood, and for 
the first time pose the ,question of 
eWhy and Wherefore of humanity as 

a whole... .” 

Nietzsche as liberal was equally allur- 
ing. In one of his typical,self-mutilating 
moods he called himself “anti-liberal to 
the point of meanness.” Yet when in 
1888 the emperor of the 110 days, Fred- 
erick III, the liberal, married to an Eng- 


lish princess, dies, Nietzsche is moved 


and depressed like all German liberals. 
“He was after all,” Nietzsche writes, 
“a small-glimmer of free thought, Ger- 
many’s last hope... .” This entire pas- 
sage in German history, I feel, is worth 
recalling and rewriting. For three 
months earlier, upon accession to the 
throne (and it is regrettable that Mann 
does not develop this theme) Frederick 
wrote in his diary: 

“At the moment it would seem as 
though we were neither loved nor re- 
spected, but simply feared. Other na- 
tions regard us as capable of every 
wickedness. Mistrust of us is increas- 
ing more and more. This is not simply 
the result of this war, it is first and 
foremost the result of the theory of 
blood and iron, discovered by Bis- 
marck, constantly paraded in recent 
years. What good to us all this power 
and victorious glory and clamor if 
hatred and mistrust confront us every- 
where on our path. Bismarck has made 
us great and powerful, but he is 
robbed’ us of our friends, of the sym- 
pathies of the world, and of our own 


conscience. I still stand firmly today 
by the opinion that Germany could 
make moral conquests and become 
united, free, and powerful, without 


blood and iron, with the sole help of 
her own good right. How difficult it 
will be to fight against the blind wor- 
ship of crude force“and material sus- 
cess and to raise men’s spirits again 
to direct their ambition. and energies 
towards beautiful and wholesome ends!” 

I cite this testament not merely be- 
cause of its relevance to Nietzsche, nor 
because it provides so original a clue to 
the reading of German political philos- 
ophy, but also because it suggests so com- 
pellingly the deep ineradicable nostalgia 
for the good, Goethean Germany in 
Thomas Mann. 

* ~ * 


Mann's performance, as I say, was 
original and effective, and it left even 
the shrewdest of dialecticians among the 
various national cliques of the PEN con- 
ference at a loss as to its specific prag- 
matic implications. Mann had refused 
to go to Germany. Fulsome approbation 
from the French (led by the narrow- 
spirited Vercors), the Belgians, the 
Poles, the Czechs, the Palestinians. 
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Mann and Nietzsche 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


7, vs — The return of Thomas Mann to the continent of Europe was in itself 


Mann argued for the reconstitution ef 
the German PEN clubs (there was after 
all a considerable minority of the Ger- 
man intelligentsia which remained in- 
corruptible» Richard Huch, KarbJaspers, 
Erich Kaestner, Ernst Wiechert, Becher, 
Barth, Seghers, von’ Unruh). Surprise 
among the Germans, confusion among 
all others. But the real measure of con- 
sternation appeared only after the cor- 
ridor and café.seminars had attempted 
to come to grips with his Nietzsche lec 
ture. How was it that the bitterest, most 
uncompromising. anti-German spirit of 
the “decade could arrive at a modus vi- 
vendi with Friedrich Nietzsche? How 
was it that Mann who, under all other 
circumstances, found nothing redeemable 
in the narrative of the German people 
should bring so much sympathetic sub- 
tlety to a spokesman whose dark words 
later re-echoed in gas-chambers? ‘3 

In the first instance, perhaps, because 
Nietzsche himself was so anti-German, 
so pro-European. He never forgave 
Wagner precisely because “he conde 
scended to the Germans.” He despised 
anti-Semitism. He dreamed of a conti- 
nent of good Europeans. If this is not 
exactly the Nietzsche Which fascinated 
the young Mann, he remains today a 
spirit who searched for what is noble 
in life. And among high-minded: intel-« 
Jectual aristocrats, I may add, it has 
never been too difficult to discover mutual 
sympathetic umderstanding. Sympathy 
and understanding for masses, for the 
million-footed people caught in the mean 
tragedies of history, is something elsé 
again. Nietzsche receives a kind of class 
exemption from Mann’s total assault.on 
Germanism, 

But there is a deeper-Mann-Nietzsche 
link, and this, nicely enough, derives 
from their common background in the 
German philosophical tradition. “This 
ideal of ethics,” Novalis once wrote (and 
both men have marked the passage care 
fully), “has no more dangerous compet 
tor than the ideal of the utmost power, 
of the mightiest life, the ideal of esthetie 
greatness. ...” This dualism has domi- 
nated thought, but never in sharp die 
visions, never without border corfe 
promises, 

There are, as Mann states, only twe 
ways of looking at the world: the estheti¢ 
way and the wmoral way. Nietzsche wae 
“the most complete and irredeemable 
esthete known to the history of the 
human mind”; life for him could only be 
justified as an esthetic phenomenon. Yet 
the estheti¢ somehow found his way te 
the ethical implications of liberalism and 
humanism and even, as is suggested so 
cialism! Nietzsche, for all his devilish 
ness, respected the genius of genuiné 
humanity and allowed himself these non 
esthetic lapses. 

Mann’s, obviously, is the moral way of 
looking at the world. For him there are 
indeed “bases outsidesof life from whict 
one might reflect on existence,” “superio¥ 
authorities before which life could be 
ashamed.” (Nietzsche’s estheticism waa 
grounded on the conviction that “there is 
no superior judge above life.” For 
Mann, “nature and life go beyond thens 
selves in man, in.him they lose their ip 
nocence, they také on spirit—and spirit 
is the self-criticism of life.”) Yet the 
moralist somehow finds his way to the 
esthetic acceptance and veneration of the 
genius whose philosophy was” no cold 
abstraction, but experience, suffering, 
and sacrificial deed for humanity.” 
Thomas Mann, for all his ethical rigor, 
reveres the image of beauty (albeit dark 
and dying), and allows himself this one 
esthetical German lapse. 

So it is that the esthete and the mo- 
ralist, Nietzsche and Mann, meet and 
join spirits in a touching border com- 
promise. 

















Reviewed by ELSA ROSENTHAL 


TROLLOPE: 


Co. 435 pages. $4.00. 


A Commentary. By Michael Sadleir. New York: Farrar, Strauss and 


it can only appeal to an interest © 


HIS ‘biography comes a little teo ‘late for effect. 5 
; that has already waned. For the first revival of Trollope’s work has run its 
course, and has exactly paralleled the fate of his original career as a writer. 


Trollope, who- dominated the Mid-Victorian popular literary scene for thirty years 
with his mild and sometimes charming sixty-seven volumes, was superseded in the late- 


Victorian eighties ‘by a new kind of 
writing, better adapted to a description 
‘gf or revulsion from a new world of 
émperialism and commercial pursuits. 
The enormously plotted Lut sprawling 
stories, désigned for a magazine-reading 
public of ‘high ‘taste, gave way before 
the ‘less prolific and more relevant 
movelistic schools of naturalism and 
psychological realism, as well as to the 
@esthetic and moral imtricacies of such 
writers as Oscar Wilde ‘and Pater, or ‘to 
Henry James, who combined both new 
trends in‘his work. 

Tronically, the revival of Trollope’s 
work has once again run through this 
game cycle. A new public, bored with 
the fin-de-siécle, exhumed him before the 
First World War and continued to en- 
jey him with an exclusive and refined 
frenzy up through the twenties. But 
the thirties returned the -naturalists; 
and James, too, has again been with 
ys,cto Trollope’s detriment. Perhaps the 
publishers, with their shrewd under- 
standing of the literary digestion, have 
@esigned » return-revival of Trollope’s 
ind of writing to compensate for that 
flack in the literary diet which some 
readers are beginning ‘to feel. 

Trollope’s forte was the ranging, 
horizontal story, and the tale of the 
well-adjusted community that, without 
too much psychological or moral prob- 
ing, could gill solve its problems. His 
small but interesting elaim to modern 
welevance consists in this: his eccentric 
Englishmen and women maintain their 





maximum iidividuality while giving 
maximum «adherence to -social con- 
formity. To thcse moderns who believe 
the James-Eliot interpretation of the 
place of tradition in culture, this could 
have a great appeal. Moreover, in a 
society like ours, where intellectuals are 
more and more to ‘be found teaching in 
t » universities, Trollope’s canny stories 
about cathedral towns provide remark- 
ably telling analogies to the life of the 
college-town. Anyone who has been 
bound and subjected to ‘the blandish- 
ments and terrors of that new social 
form, the planned society of the campus, 
with its bureaucratic dictation, petty- 
politics, back-stabbing struggle for 
tenure, advancement and increments 
will find Trollope’s humorous analysis 
the harbinger of the “new society.” 
The Deacon’s struggle to become a 
Bishop will recall the career of many 
a full Professor. 

Sadler’s biography, published first in 
1927, covers the life of Trollope and his 
redoubtable mother, Frances, ‘who pre- 
ceded him with nearly fifty amazingly 
successful pot boilers. There is some at- 
tempt, and some of it net bad, if not 
original, to make a socio-psychoanalytical 
appraisal of their life and works. But 
this seems appended, rather than integral 
to Sadleir’s conception of biography. The 
bulk of his book reads more like the type 
of novel he so admires; it is kind, un- 
profound, and discursive. It tells the 
story, and it tells it pleasantly. 
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Reviewed by ERNEST M. VAN DEN HAAG 


CRITICAL THINKING: An Introduction to Logic and Scientific Method. By Max 


Black. New York: Prentice-Hall, 


402 pages. 


$5.00. 


Perhaps this is one of my reasons for being disappointed with his book. 


P ROF. BLACK’S well-known competence as a logician justifies high expectations. 


Not that the treatment of technical details is not excellent and clearer than 


wsually found in elementary textbooks. 


What distressed me is that Black has pre- 


sented not only deductive logic but all of@pritical thinking” as a series of technicalities 


and has omitted what could not be so treated. 


mre presented as a number of uncon- 
mected problems without. historical or 
systematic discussion of their wider im- 
plications. Indeed the book scrupulously 
abstains from contributing to the under- 
standing of science and of philosophy. 
The student is left defenseless against 
the many old and new misinterpreta- 
tions of the nature of science and knowl- 
edge; he is not armed against the cur- 
rent attempts to limit scientific method 
end supplement it by “superior methods 
alleged to be more appropriate for the 
olution of human problems. For no- 
where does Professor Black offer a dis- 
gussion of the scope and significance of 
scientific method or of its relation to 
the genesis, function and nature of 
knowledge. The nature of logic itself 
fe not analyzed; nor do the general 
problems of induction, or such — 

es “law,” “natural,” “supernatural” r 
pet adequate treatment and there is no 
Miscussion of the relation of scientific 
method to control and values. 

It is unfortunate enough that the 
Several sciences are being taught merely 
@3 special and separate techniques. The 
student thus is prevented from gaining 
dnsight into the nature of knowledge 
gad science. This produces a competent 
@pecialist-technician unable to think 
scientifically and to use scientific method 
outside a narrow field. This reduction 
ef science to a series of special tech- 
@iques is in my opinion one of the major 
@guses for the present threat to civili- 
gation and for the attraction exerted 


Even induction and scientific theory 





by+the many dangerous quack remedies 
which are bein,, offered. 

It is the more distressing to note that 
Professor slack’s_book rather than -in- 
tegrating the techniques used by the 
several sciences into a unifying compre- 
hensive framework reduces scientific 
method itself to a technique, or a series 
of techniques, added to the others with- 
out conveying insight into its nature 
and implications. This trivialization of 
scientific method will render the book 
just abouc ~s relevant to the student’s 
“critical thinking” on science as an in- 
troduction to engineering. 

In part this is due to the utterly un- 
historic presentation—a practice which 
is not justified by its commonness, 
Probably the author feels that this fea- 


ture and the other mutilations which 
I have censured are justified by the 
exigencies of didacticism. But if the 


of scientific method is 
(whether historically or 
in textbooks devoted to 
will one find it ex- 


full significance 
not explained 
systematically) 
the subject, where 
plained? 





The Re-Revival of Trollope! | Roosevelt Impact on World 


Reviewed by ALLAN DANE * 


‘RANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT: Au dn- 
formal Biography. By Alden Hatch. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. 412 
pages. $3.00. 
SHE passing of a great man in- 
‘I variably produces a series of bieg- 
raphies, appraisals, and evaluations 
of bim—as a man, as a thinker, as a 
social force. And it takes years, long and 
painful years that dull emotions give us 
perspective, until a “definitive” biography 
can be produced. 

It is too early yet to assay the imprint 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt has left on 
America. on the world. No one can yet 
say with certainty which of his many 
public activities will stand out for 
posterity as® the greatest beacons of 


‘progress and historical significance. It 


is good, therefore, that Mr. Hatch 
brings a certain sense of humility to 
this biographic study of the late Presi- 
dent. “There is no attempt,” the author 
tells us, “to assess the effect of his ac- 
tions im the light of history.” Yet he 
cannot help showing deep affection, pro- 
nounced faith, and heart-felt sympathy 
for the man whose face and yoice be- 
came so familiar to millions and millions 
of men. 

This volume, then, can be said to 
serve two purposes. First of all, it 
brings back to us the President as a 
man, in his domestic environment, with 
his friends, in his privacy. It’ pictures 
Mr. Roosevelt in his human greatness— 
and here Mr. Hatch manages to convey 
a convincing image of inspired demo- 
cratic leadership. In these days of 
déspair and disillusionment, it is more 
than reassuring to recall that democracy 
was able to rear a man of the stature of 
the late President. 

Furthermore, Alden Hatch has made 
use of personal recollections of a great 
number of intimate friends and as- 


sociates of Mr. Roosevelt. President 
Truman, Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, Ad- 
miral Leahy, Vice-Admiral McIntire, 


Stephen Early, Samuel J. Rosenman are 
among those who contributed informa- 
tion and impressions concerning the 
President. As a result, there are a good 
many curious glimpses, many interest- 
ing conversations revealed here for the 
first time. They might be of great help 
to the mythical historian of the future 
who, some day will have the thankless 
task of weighing and measuring. It is 
only regrettable that, in the novelized 
and stightly fictional, admittedly “im- 
pressionistic” style of the book, it is 
hard, if not impossible, to know precise- 
ly what is historical reporting and what 
the author has put into the subjects’ 
mouths. . 

The easy-flowing, conversational man- 


- 


ner of writing which Mr. Hatch hag 
chosen makes this volume pleasant ang 
agreeable reading. Necessarily, hows 
ever, the broader issues—particularly 
the impact of the President on Amer. 


ican life in the twelve: years in the. 


White House 
abroad—are lost in 
Roosevelt the man. Obviously the auth 
has had to oversimplify social and- p 


and his great esteem 


this foeusing on 















litical issues to an extreme; the wide ; % 







problems, if ‘they appear at all, eme 
mostly in black-and-white not in ft 


fine nuances of ‘reality. As a result, the” , 


best ‘parts of the book are probably the 
earlier chapters dealing with Mr. Roose 
velt’s life before 1933. 

Along with interesting conversations 
between the President and Winston 
Churchill, A. A. Berle, Jr., William G, 
Bullitt, Raymond Moley, and his wife, 
on weighty issves of war and ‘peace, 
there are details of the President's 
mother quarreling with Eleanor and of 
young Elliott needing a wet nurse. We 
are told that the Russo-German Pact of 
1989 convinced the President that the 


United States would eventually ‘gave te 


become ‘the savior of democracy; 
learn of more wartime disputes with 
the British Prime Minister; and we see 
the President spending precious hour 
having pictures rehung in the White 
House. 

Mr. Hatch has an understandable 
sense of devotion to the memory of the 
President, which appears to make him 
melodramatic at times. Where the 
President made mistakes (such as the 
torpedoing of the London Economic 
Conference), it was the fault of his 
isolationist advisors. Otherwise, Mr, 
Hatch makes it appear, the President 
was successful in whatever he did. The 
author sees nothing wrong with Mz, 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy; we are Te 
peatedly told of ‘many concessions” 
made by Stalin out of deference ® 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. We fail to see 
the evolution of Mr. Roosevelt’s political 
philosophy first, from 1919 to 1932, and 


then during his years in office. Ot 
easionally, Mr. Hatch simply slips up 
on his facts. He says (p. 35) that 


Theodore Roosevelt broke the truste 
“forever;” that the majority of the 
American people were “anxious to fight” 
in 1915 (p. 89); that Gromyko was 
Ambassador to the U.S. in the spring 
of 1941 (p. 280). 

But such errors are minor. What 
stands. out in relief is the forceful, ap- 
pealing, warm, humane personality of 
a man who defied political antagonism 
and physical handicaps to become one 
of the few great man of the twentieth 


* century. 
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Hammock Reading 


Reviewed by HARRIET LA BARRE 


KENNY. By Louis Bromfield. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00. 


219 pages. 


Turse three short war stories in one 
volume make it clear that Mr. Bromfield 
has tossed his literary aspirations aside 
amd is content to turn out unimportant 
and not very convincing slick magazine 
material. 
Kenny is the story of a faun-like 
country boy who grows up, goes to war, 
is killed, 
seenis to father the child of his widow 
and his buddy. The fantasy element, 
apparently designed to lift the story out 
of the 
unfortunately seems contrived and unbe- 


but nevertheless miraculously 


ordinary and give it strangeness, 
lievable; the methanies under the magic 
are just too obvious. 

Retread, the story of a middle-aged 
major who arrives back in France for 
the Second World War and finds an 


illegitimate son, who is the image of 
the son he has just lost in battle, is an 
obvious tale. In true slick story style 
we discover later that our major’s som 
was not killed after all. 

The End of the Road concerns beau 
tiful (and mythical) Jane Trenoir, ® 
vicious opportunist :‘who becomes involved 
in Nazi circles in France, is eventually 
betrayed by her maid and killed by thé 
underground French. This story might 
have had significance had the 
reader been given sufficient chance. t@ 
trace the. evolvement of this woman's 
character, Shrewd, ruthless and self- 
centered, she is handed to the readef 
ready-made; we are given slight inkling 
of how she gets this way or even how 
the author managed to put together his 
The result is dis- 


appointing—in fact, the total impression 


some 


own picture of her. 
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of these three stories is that Bromfield 
was hard-pressed for subject matter. 
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[BING CROSBY FILM HELD 
QVER AT PARAMOUNT 


With attendances at the highest 
mark of the year. “Welcome 
Stxanger,” the new Bing Crosby- 
}| Barry Fitzgerald comedy gives 
early indications of topping the 
treeord achievements of the Crosby- 
Fitzgerald Academy Award winner 
of 1943, “Going My Way.” With an 
average daily attendance of 20,000. 
To accomodate the unprecedented 
demand for seats, the Paramount 
management will continue to open 
the theatre daily at 8 a. m. and will 
present six screen and in person 
shows daily. Heading the in person 
show which complements “Welcome 
Stranger,” is Carmen Cavallare 
swith his orehestra featuring Bob 
Allen and Leslie Long, Raul and 
Eva Reyes and Nip Nelson. 


Headliner at Palisades 








Alex Bartha who with his orche-| 
stra headline the free entertain- 


Amusement Park, N. J. opposite 
the 125th Street Ferry, starting 
this Saturday, August 16th for a 
limited engagement. 











CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 





54th Street and 6th Ave, - Cl 5-5200. - Evenings 8:30, 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80; Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 














ERNOGON AND EVENING 
For FREE SHOWS and DANCING 
ALEX BARTHA éncn 
FREE Aerial Acts - Free Park’g 


IN WORLD's 
LARGEST 





Pa-ameount presents 


BING CROSBY 
JOAN CAULFIELD 
BARRY FITZGERALD 


y x Directed by ELLIOTT NUGENT 
in Person | # 


+CARMEN GAVALLARO + 


And His Orehestra kK 


GOB ALLEN and LESLIE LONG 
RAUL & EVA REYES 
NIP NELSON 


DON BAKER ot the organ 


PARAM OLN Town sosns 


It's Another Great Paramount Lor Show! 
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“...AFILMTOBE 
PRAISED... 
PRAISED AGAIN 
AND SEEN BY ALL” 


—New York Post 
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"| WONDER WHO'S 
KISSING HER NOW" 


with MARK STEVENS - JUNE HAVER 


A 20th Century-Fox Picture in TECHNICOLOR 
PLUS ON STAGE IN PERSON! 


and DALE -:- Extra! MAURICE ROCCO 


R @] xX 7th Avenue and 


50th Street 
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THEATER PARTIES 

| All trade anions and tra-| 
\ternal organizations are re 
\quested when planning theater 
| parties te de so through Ber- 
sard Feinman, Manager of the 
NEW LEADER THEATRICA! 
\BEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
tonquin 4-4622, New Leader 
Phextrical Department, 7 East 
Sth Street, New York City. 
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SHIRLEY FRANCHOT uy 


TEMPLE: TONE - MADISON 
» HONEY MOOR 
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, AIR-CONDITIONED—Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 2:30—MAIL ORDERS FILLED j 


EVENTS. AT PALISADE 


Keeping up its policy of featur- 
ing special events aS well as top- 
flight entertainment, Palisades 
Amusement Park will hold the first 
annual Leok-a-Like contest during 
the month of August. Entries are 
still being accepted for those who 
like some famed celebrity in any 
walk of life. All entries should be 
sent to the Leok-a-Like contest di- 
rector, Room 323, 152 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, New York. 

Another outstanding feature 
nightly at Palisades Park is the 





| Film Version of “Life With Father” Opens 





POWEEL-BDUNNE HEAD 
LARGE CAST IN WARNER 
TECHNICOLOR FILM 


“Lige With Father,’ Warner 
Bros.’ Technicolor screen .version 
of the famous American comedy, 
will open on Broadway on Friday, 
August 15th at the N. Y. Holly- 
wood Theatre, which, with the 
presentation of “Life With Father” 
and subsequently, will be known as 
the Warner Theatre. 


William Powell and Irene Dunne 
are starred in the film treatment 





the essays of Clarence Day Jn 
Elizabeth Tayler, Zasu Pitts, Ed- 
mund Gwenn, Jimmy Lydon, Derck 
Scott, Johnny Calkins and Martin 
Milner have the chief supporting 
roles in the eclassie comedy. 


The opening at the Warner 
Theatre takes place the day fol- 
lowing the world premiere of 
“Life With Father” at Skowhegan, 
Maine, where the original play 
opened for a summer tryout exactly 
eight years ago. 

Donald Ogden Stewart wrote ihe 
screenplay. Michael Curtiz directed 








1947 Carnival of Lights seen every|of the record-breaking Broadwayjand Robert. Buckner preduced 
night. from the New York and New| play which Russel Crouse and|“Life With Father” for Warner 
Jersey sides of the Hudson River. |Howard Lindsay fashioned from|Bros. 
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‘LETTERS — 


To the Editor 





On Military Conscription 


From NAT GREY 


is necessary to deal adequately with Russia. 


|: LIKE to take issue with the point of view that compulsory military training 


Even if we agree with the assumption, for the sake of argument, that Russian 
imperialism must be “contained” by superior military force, conscription is the wrong 


way to do it. 


In the best analysis of the military ineffectiveness of conscription 1 have seen, 
Hanson Baldwin makes the following points in his N.Y. Times article of May 4, 1947: 


1. As an insular nation, either for at- 
tack or defense, the United States must 
use the sea and air. Its emphasis, there- 
fore, should be on insular air-sea 
strategy as opposed to continental mass 
army strategy. 

2. If war should come within the next 
few years, when the weapons and tech- 
niques of the last war would still have 
some validity, this country has a well 
trained reserve with yeaks of training 
and service available. These would be 
far more suitable than the half-trained 
reserves of a universal military training 
program of six months or less. 

In the future, when push-button 
missile warfare becomes possible, the 
initial decisive impact will not depend 
upon mass armies but upon superiority 
in weapons of mass destruction. If the 
war becomes a war of attrition, there 
would be time to train troops and with 
far better morale and incentive than 
possible under the proposed six-month 
system. 

3. The manpower needed for present- 
day warfare and even more for atomic 
warfare is instantly available, highly 
trained torces, “not half-baked, half- 
trained reserves.” ¥ ’ 

4. Trained disaster forces would be 





needed in a future war, but UMT “does 
not provide such training. 

5. UMT does not only not provide 
soldiers for overseas service, but would 
require 130,000 to 150,000 regular army 
men as trainers. 

6. UMT will provide forces for the 
National Guard and other reserves, but 
these groups cannot furnish the highly 
trained men needed for atomic warfare. 

7. The cost of UMT is so large that 
other vital services, the State Depart- 
ment, intelligence, research, the regular 
servites are likely to be starved. 

8. UMT might develop the Maginot 
line concept that ‘mass armies are 
enough for national security. 

Baldwin finishes by quoting Maj. Gen. 
John S. Wood, wartime commander of 
the famous Fourth Armored Division, 
that UMT “will not produce a single 
unit ready to fight or a single fighting 
man ready for immediate use.” 


At the risk of gilding the lily, let me 
add a few more comments to those of 
Baldwin on the military uselessness of 
conscription. 

These “haif-baked, half-trained re- 
serves,” if we had conscription, would 


\ 


» . 
go into industry and the professions 
when they finished their training. What 
little value their training had would be 
lost within a few years. If war should 
come, they’ would have to be conscripted 
by selective service as was done in the 
last two wars. 


According to General Marshall, it 
would take months, perhaps a year to 
mobilize the “trained reserve” from 
Universal Military Training. 


But the next war will probably be a 
very short one. Admiral Halsey de- 
clared that “the next war probably will 
last six months’; General Eaker pre- 
dicted that the next war would be “a 
short war of unparalleled destruction.” 
General Spaatz stated that another war 
“would probably be some form of air 
power before the surface forces were 
able to make contact with the enemy in 
major battle.” 


Even on the assumption, therefore, 
that America’s military might is the 
major answer to the expansionism of 
the Soviet Union, 
pulsory military training is an incorrect 
approach to the problem of national 
security. 


Whether such an assumption possesses 
any validity in this atomic age when 
war will mean virtual annihilation of 
civilization is a horse of another color. 


Universal disarmament rather than 
unilateral national armaments would 
seem to offer a more realistic method of 
survival. 


Detroit 


we see that com-' 


SDF NEWS | 


NATIONAL 


Rochester, N. Y.: Work has_ been 
started on an organization drive in this 
city. Late in September time will be 
purchased on local radio, large ads placed 
in the press with organization meeting 
to follow. This plan will also be tried out 
Baltimore around thé same time and in 
other cities if sufficient funds are avai- 
lable. ... Eleventh Annual Journal now 
at the printer. [t will be in-the mail in a 
few weeks. ... August Glaessens speaks 
at Unity House, Forest Park, Pa., August 
22 and 23. Topic: “Roads to World 
Peace.” He also has been invited to de- 
liver themain address at Labor Day Pic- 
nie of CIO, Passaic County, New Jersey, 
Sept. 1. . 


NEW YORK CITY 


George Rifkin has been nominated as 
Liberal Party candidate for District 
Attorney of Queens County. ... Maurice 
S. Calman for State Senator, 23rd 
District, New York County. These pro- 
minent Social Democrats are among a 
number of independent Liberal Party 
eéondidates as well as endorsed Democrats 
on the Liberal Party tickets in the 
‘November elections. .... Louis Fischer 
and Israel Feinberg will be among the 
speakers at the Eugene Victor Debs 
Celebration Banquet, Nov. 16, Hotel Park 
City Central Committee 
will meet Wednesday, September 23.... 
Algernon Lee speaks over Station WEVD 
every Saturday at 9:30 p. m.... Wm. 


Verber, member of the August Claessen’s 


East Bronx Branch, SDF, WC Br. 28, 
and Forward Association, died last Sun- 
day. A memorial meeting for Verber will 
be arranged in the Fall. 
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Democracy 


(Continued from Page One) 
plenty of criticism, and as an inde- 
pendent not attached to the Occupation, 
I invited it. It was indeed all politely 
expressed, but allowing for good man- 
ners, incisive. It added up in its varied 
forms to a desire to take more responsi- 
bility from the Occupation by being 
allowed to practice to greater degree 
the democracy we direct by our censor- 
ships and controls. 


The Japanese like most of what we 
have encouraged in developing demo- 
eratic power. They approve the grant 
of political freedom to women; the 
decentralization of government to give 
the towns and villages control- over 
schools, police and local government for 
the first time in their history; they like 
the new concepts of democratic edu- 
eation. 


You hear extensive criticism of the 
Occupation censorship of the press, 
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e ‘ 
in Japan 
meetings, licensing of organizations, 
and the ban on the importation of 
foreign literature. The criticisms have 
merit now. The controls were necessary 
in the early days to insure against anti- 
democratic forces. Democracy is work- 
ing well enough now to relax them with, 
out danger of releasing hidden anti- 
democratic forces of right or left. 
There are no underground movements 
in Japan, so the intelligence services 
say, save as the Communists are always 
somewhat underground. The ex-officers’ 
caste, the ex-monopolists and some of 
the purged and disgruntled militarists 
might develop an underground move- 
ment, but not while the Occupation is 
in command. 

You hear criticisms also of our purges 
of militarists as too inclusive, and from 
a few quarters on the “left” as not 
inclusive enough. Both criticisms are 


- doubtless true of a blanket operation 


that screened men by categories without 
individual examination. 

You hear that we have too many 
troops in Japan, 150,000 Americans with 
30,000 Australians, making a cost which 
constitutes a great burden on the 
budget, one-fourth the total. Clearly 
enough we do not need them for order, 
but a peace treaty is necessary to get 
them out. You hear only ‘scattered 
criticism of the behavior of the GPs— 
occasional drunkenness and abuse, rare 
violence, some evidences of race preju- 
dice, and of excessive sex interest. Most 
of the boys are friendly and helpful, 
acting like guests in a foreign land, 
not as conquerors. The Japanese will 
relate all sorts of stories to illustrate 
their good opinion of our soldiers. The 
Australians, who are largely confined to 
one of the four islands, apparently don’t 
rate so high. I heard many stories to 
illustrate their behavior as a “superior 
race.” 

The higher officials of the Occupation 
have contact, of course, only with Japa- 
nese Government officials and leaders. 
I heard regret expressed in many Japa- 
radio, motion pictures, control of public 


\ 


nese quarters that they did not- have 
more contacts and “better advisors.” 
But inquiry as to how to get better 
advisors left the critics quite blank. 
Only admiration is expressed for Gen- 
eral MacArthur, who won the Japanese 
from the beginning by landing unarmed 
with a few men after the surrender, an 
exhibition of confidence they could not 


forget. Everything*since has supported 
their belief in MacArthur’s confidence 
in them. 


* * * 


Tough Problems Ahead 


Acatst the moving force of demo- 
cratic advance, Communism is not and 
cannot now be an issue in Japan. The 
movement is, as elsewhere, well organ- 
ized, fanatically active, intelligently led, 
but very reticent on its support of 
Russia, Japan’s traditional enemy, and 
on its opposition to the Emperor system 
in the light of its popularity. Its free- 
dom of action, conibined ‘with the out- 
spoken anti-Communism of General Mac- 


Arthur and other US officials, makes_ 


clear to the Japanese what we mean by 
democratic rights and principles. Soviet 
influence is silghf despite an incessant 
short-wave radio from Siberia, heard by 
comparatively few, the criticisms in the 
Allied Council by the Soviet representa- 
tive, and a few anti-American Soviet* 
papers in Japanese printed abroad and 
smuggled in. 

The Communists, as elsewhere, have 
managed to capture the leadership of 
some unions and a few middle-class asso- 
ciations, but their influence is rapidly 
declining where the majority forces 
have learned how to handle them, as 
they increasingly have. The president of 
the left-wing labor federation, a Com- 
munist follower, was not elected to the 
Diet «and has since been replaced as 
president. 

The Communists capitalize on what 
everybody recognizes as the major im- 
mediate evils in Japan—the inflation, 
the food shortage, the slow pace of the 
collection of rationed foods, the black 
market the prostration of production, 
the old bureaucracy, the new rich class. 
The of those grave 


solution of most 


problems awaits the peace treaty; what 

is done meanwhile is make-shift. 

But despite these serious evils, Japan 
is a bright spot in a dark world. You 
get the sense of an enormously vital 
people, liberated to follow a new life 

“with hope and determination. You get 
the sense of an Occupation with a mis- 
sion, and not dominated by the military 
spirit. [ felt pride in Japan in what 
our democracy could do to regenerate 
a shattered land and people. Without 
being checked by the obstacles of Amer- 
ican politics, it has laid the foundations 
for a hopeful future. Japan will need 
guidance for some time. Estimates even 
of the Japanese themselves run from a 
few years to as long as fifty. My guess 
ofthe need, to insure a solid basis of 
advance, is about five years, after a 
peace treaty fixes the level of production 
and trade. And the guidance should con- 
tinue to be American, with Allied advice 
and directives as at present, in order 
not to break continuity. 

Why we have succeeded as signally as 
we have in Japan when we have failed 
in our Occupations so signally elsewhere 
is due, in my opinion, first, to the states- 
manship and faith of General Mac- 
Arthur, second to the decision to build 
on the foundations of the Japanese 
Government and Emperor, and third, on 
the capacity of the Japanese people 
honestly to change direction and learn 
anew from failure. What we have jointly 
undertaken with them in this new direc- 
tion promises now to be an unexampled 
achivement in liberating a whole people 
from a feudal autocratic militarism and 
setting them firmly on the road to demo- 
cratic freedom without a single weapon 
of warfare. 

I am not at the moment an optimist 
on the future of the human race. But 
seven weeks in Japan gave me a re- 
newed confidence in the power of our 
democracy. If only elsewhere abroad 
where we “occupy,” we had the power, 
skill, will-and personalities to apply it, 
we could nourish far greater hope. And 
reflecting on it, [ cannot resist the 
thought that we might perhaps with 
some profit use a 
home. 
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The Unfolding Pattern of German Denazification 


(Continued from Page Seven) 
udvance westward over the map of 
Europe. 

The main productive resource left te 
the 46,000,000 Germans in the western 
-snes is the farmers’ and laborers’ 
ability to work, in addition to the 
managerial talent and experience of 
those who held better positions. The 
denazification system in effect — and 
probably deliberately — makes idle the 
major part cf this managerial talent 
and thereby makes economic recovery 
impossible. It is the policy of the mili- 
tary-government controlled tribunals to 
decide about people in the labor-income 
bracket first, and to shelve the cases 
o. those with higher incomes. By these 
delaying tactics; plus the inevitable 
giuwness of the tedious detective work, 
it willbe years before these several 
million cases are passed upon. The Ger- 
mans tell a grim joke: “Hitler’s Thou- 
sand Years of the Third Reich consists 
of 12'years of Hitler and 988 years of 
denazificatjon.” 


General Clay has recently admitted 
that it-will take several years more to 
wind up the work of the Spruch- 
kammern, although last year General 
McNarney twice had granted amnesty 
for 450,000 youngsters and “small 
Nazis.” By April this year, of 12,000,000 
people in the American zone whe had 
answered their questionnaires, less than 
half of those apparently not chargeable 
had been notified of their non-inerimi- 
nation. And of the 3,303,557 persons 
foune chargeable by public prosecutors, 
£,516,562 had still to await the deter- 
mination of the type of charge the in- 
\ostigators would propose in the indefi- 
nite future. 


But in addition to delay, the Jaw and 
its execution by the tribunals leads to 
discrimination against all able indus- 
trial managers—even those who be- 
longed to the Resistance and were 
liberated from Gestapo jails by the 
Allied forees. Thus men who have suc- 
cessfully rebuilt bombed-out or stripped 
civilian industries, creating work for 
thousands of people, are forced to do 
manual labor in factories or to clean 
streets. 


The denazification procedure ulti- 
mately punishes indiscriminately, ell of 
the German people—but not them alone. 
All the people in the neighboring ceun- 
tries are punished. American taxpayers 
are’ punished, too. This expansion of a 
revenge pattern to encompass al] of 
Western Europe makes ijt ridiculous, for 
the other nations cannot also share jn 


the universal guilt ascribed to every 
German living and dead. Of course, pre- 
occupation with nationalistic excesses 
and emotionalism can easily blind the 
denazifiers to the folly of their pro- 
cedure, and one may wonder. whether 
these zealots are interested in Europe’s 
peace and harmony. Dutch, Belgian, and 
French realists tell you frankly that 
Germany’s chaos is no more than she 
deserves, but that it must stop beeause 
Europe does not deserve infection from 
the seepage of that rotting carcass. 


It would make much more sense for 
all former members of the Nazi Party 
to be induced to work to full capacity 
in order to contribute as much as pos- 
sible to repairing the havoc wrought by 
their gangster regime. The children of 
these men are also being punished. They 
are now being cast into the same role 
as were the children of the Jews under 
the Nazis. 


The Untouchables 


Tue new caste of pariahs created by 
Allied decree through obedient German 
tribunals inevitably will become a po- 
litical danger. By their professional 
records, these men are of beyond average 
ahi‘ity. Being treated like kulaks in 
Russia, they and their children sooner 
cs later will find ways of taking re- 
venge. These new proletarians only 
need to join the Communist Party and 
they have a foot in the door. Denazifi- 
cation. does not renazify Germans: tt 
bolshevizes them. The arbitrariness, the 
endless delays, and the injustices of the 
whole system give democracy two black 
eyes from the start. Oppenheimer’s de- 
nazification and Morgenthau’s deindus- 
trialization are the two causes of our 
manifest failure to restore or build 
western civilization in Germany, and to 
improve its precarious balance in neigh- 
boring countries. 


It is in line with. the evi] spirit of this 
denazification policy that our Military 
Government considers all former officers 
of the German army and al] persons 
holding titles of nobility to be “mili- 
tarists,” bars all former officers from 
registering as students in universities, 
and prevents the payment of pensions 
to retired officers eve: if they are 
octogenarians, members of the anti- 
Nazi Resistance, and destitute. Par- 
ticularly the often arbitrary acts of 
the dreaded CIC (Counter-Intelligence 
Corps) and the unfortunate personality 
traits of many of its German refugee 
members add justifiable grievances on 
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An Earnest Word to Fellow Christians 


(Continued from Page Six) 


very easily to superstition which I as a 
Protestant dislike. As a rational man 
with a college diploma, I might repudiate 
all belief in the supernatural and divine, 
I. might say that religion is a collective 
error appearing in the childish age of 
the human race. And I might predict 
that it will disappear. But even if I 
held such views, as a “modern rational- 
ist” or humanist, I wouldn't fight super- 
naturalism with Imperial Communism 
which is based on political escatology, 
social pentacostalism and an economic 
Second Coming, all used as a screen to 
disguise brazen exploitation of the many 
by the few. 

However, I am not an agnostic but a 
Protestant and as such I am certainly 
not going to exorcise Catholic Mariolotry 
with Kremlin demons. I am not going 
to summon Communist torturers to cast 
out Catholic Saints. 

I am not going to discuss whether be- 
lief in prayer, salvation, divine inter- 
Yention, are all poppycock. I shall only 
fay that if so, thef are as much Protes- 
tant as Catholic poppycock. All Protes- 
tant Churches, except a few fringe de- 
hominations, are based on a belief in 
divine intervention. Practically al 
Protestant preachers—even Uniterians 
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—get up and say their prayers in pub- 
lic. Either they believe in prayer to a 
God who hears or they are hypocrites. 
If they believe, they should be very cgre- 
ful about ganging up with materialistic 
scoffing Communists to wipe out Cath- 
olic faith in divine care and intervention. 

In such an alliance they might find 
they’d helped the Communists pour out 
their own Protestant baby with the Cath- 
olic bath. As Communists hilariously 
dump out the “holy water” they'll also 
overturn the Protestant baptismal foun- 
tain. If Protestants join Communists in 
laughing at Catholic sprinkling they 
may soon find Communists not only 
laughing at Protestants getting ducked, 
but eventually suppressing a)l Protestant 
activity. 

In all this [ am making no defense of 
the Roman Catholic Church. I am de- 
fending the Protestant Church. I know 
from long, sad experience that the Com- 
munists are the implacable enemies of 
the Christian religion jin every form and 
am certain that all Protestants, who 
because of animosity toward Roman 
Catholicism, have joined hands or voices 
with world Communism are actually 
engaged in a crusade against Protes- 
tantism. ' 


the part of the hungry, weary, and 
disheartened population which is sup- 
posed to become democratic. 

What, then, oughteto be done? For 
we certainly have to do something to- 
ward establishing a democracy. The 
enswer is simple, once we abandon the 
idea of foistering a social revolution on 
the already over-proletarianized Ger- 
mans, and the notion of avenging all 
the outrages of the Nazi regime upon 
its survivors by a formal procedure of 
“denazification.” 

We must realize that the Gordian 
knot of ti.2 complex situation arising 
from the past 15 years of German poli- 
tics must be cut, and that denazification 
must come to and end quickly. This 
can be done by granting an early 
amnesty for all who have not committed 
specific crimes under German or inter- 
national law on the books when the 
criminal acts were committed. Amnesty, 
however, ought to be denied the 70,000 
party officials who were chosen fer their 
proven loyalty to\Nazism; they ought 
also to be deprived of the right to hold 
office. All individuals criminally guilty 
should be tried by regular courts and 
convicted according to the penal code of 
the pertinent criminal laws. 


To grant amnesty does not mean vin- 
dication. It means putting these people 
o.. probation. Instead of judging in 
packed political courts by formal rec- 
ords, denunciations, and interested wit- 
nesses from a complex record of per- 
formance during the past tyranny, 
we should give the people a chance 
for beginning anew under democratic 
guardianship, and judge them by their 


performance therein. Our chief interest, 
and that of the world today, is to 
restore a healthy European economy, 
and to prevent the rise of a Soviet 
Europe. Poking around in the records 
of the Nazi Party does not advance this 
cause. 


If the American commander in the 
European theatre persists in letting 
German revolutionary tribunals enforee 
Oppenheimer’s inquisition for several 
years more, the United States Senate 
should investigate the denazifieation 
policy in Germany, and bring to an 
early end this process of bolshevizing 
the western zones. 





Red Army 


Runaways 
(Continued from Page Ten) 

least 30,000, and perhaps 60,000, GI's 
and American officers, if one considers 
only the European Theater, would have 
hitched their wagon to Hitler’s star, had 
our Army experienced disaffection in-its 
ranks comparable to that in the Soviet 
forces. And in this respect the Western 
Allies at no time compared with Stalin’s 
war machine, 


The facts cited regarding the deserters 
from the Red Army should not be inter- 
preted to mean that the people of the 
Soviet Union are traitorous or unpatri- 
otic. It was only Comunist tyranny that 
forced such an unparalleled number of 
soldiers and civilians to aid the Germans, 
not because .they thought that after the 
Germans had defeated the Soviet dicta- 
torship, the Russian people could then 
turn against the Germans and drive them 
out, 
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Challenge and Response 


(Continued from Page Two) 
glorified substances which will appear 
upon the table. 

And these are only a few of the evi- 
dences. of plenty. The peanut plants 
have a grace of form and color which is 
exeeded by nothing which was ever 
nurtured in what we call a flower garden. 
This year we planned not to have any 
squashes. Last year the borers destroyed 
the entire planting in midseason. But 
a few “volunteers” appeared and we 
stuck the sturdy little things along a 
gutter at the edge of the lima beans 
where they had before them a wide green 
lawn for wandering. And you should 
see those vines now, with great, tropical 
leaves so dark and deep that they nearly 
hide the shining squashes which lie so 
close that they touch one another on the 
greensward. 


Thinking of the fun we have had and 
of our satisfying success, [ am reminded 
of all the farmers across the land. I 
read now that in spite of all troubles 
we shall have one of the biggest wheat 
crops in our history. What we did in 
miniature on our tiny plot millions of 
farmers have done on a larger scale, 
Upon the success of their efforts depend 
your life and mine and the lives of 
millions beyond our borders. The fate 
of the world hangs upon the rightness of 
their guesses and the vigor of their ef- 
forts as they make their adaptations 
to Nature’s whims. In our first line of 
defense it is the farmer, the gardener, 
who meets the challenge of earth and 
weather. In most cases he has never 
heard of Arnold Toynbee, but it is upon 
his response to Nature’s challenge that 
the life of all of us depends. 





Communists and The Communists 
The Third Party favor a third party 

headed by Wallace 
for a variety of motives. Whenever their 
is a strong third party movement they 
want to be in it, as in 1924, to capture 
it or to ruin it. If a third party should 
win, by some miracle, they will share 
power, If it loses, their influence through 
it would be increased. But most of all, 
they want to punish Truman with de- 
feat. Soviet Russia has nothing to lose 
if a reactionary Republican administra- 
tion is elected. A Republican president 
would try feebly to carry on something 
iike our present foreign policy, but with 


tioned, etc. 
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a stronger isolationist trend. And Amere« 
ican democratic capitalism would be 
further discredited; the Republicans 
would be even less able than the Dem- 
ocrats to avoid disastrous inflation and 
eventual collapse. Thus the Communists 
figure, and this is part of the Comin- 
tern’s long-range strategy for world 
conquest, part of the present cold war 
of nerves which the Communists believe 
will inevitably become a shooting war. 
A third party is one of their weapons 
to be used to paralyze the USA as much 
as possible, before governments give 
official recognition to a state of war. 


From time to time, our readers tell us about their individual 
“clip and mail” plans. When they read an item in The New Leader, 
an article, an expose, a profile or a survey, they clip items of interest 
and mail them to friends who are interested in the subject discussed 
but who do not subscribe to the magazine. A large number of sub- 
scriptions have resulted from such circulation of The New Leader 
by our subscribers. Your friend gets the item, we get the subscription, 
Be sure to attach The New Leader box on the last page with your 
clip so that the person to whom you send the item can be informed 
as to the address and the subscription rates. And don’t limit your- 
self to your acquaintances; send clips to legislators, persons men- 
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Suggestion to our Readers a 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Thanks to Gromyko and Molotov 


T is just about two-vears since 1 watched the modest 
celebration over the end of the war in a small 
New Hampshire village. These two years have 

brought much disillusionment. But, by way of com- 
pensation, they have brought much wisdom, To use 
a well-worn phrase, we have become a sadder, but 
a wiser people -or at least those of us who pay any 
attention to internalional affairs. 

There is a wide gulf between the world in which 
we live and the world which most Americans dreamed 
of when news’ came that Japan had surrendered. In- 
deed. the world of 1947 is in some respects ironicalls 
and ominously similar to the world in which we 
might have lived if Hitler had won the war in Lucope 
without trying to invade the western hemisphere. 

We are getting a full dose of all the totalitarian 
techniques of subversion and softening up. We are 
in the same state of nervous apprehension so char- 
acteristic of the later thirties, with an Axis directed 
from Moscow committing the acts of aggression 
which were formerly the specialty of the dictatorships 
in Berlin, Tokyo and Rome. 

There must have been many Americans who hoped 
and believed on that August night two years ago that 
we could revert to the pleasant sense of security which 
we enjoved after the end of World War I, with a 
nominal army and navy easily recruited on a volun- 
teer basis. They have experienced a cruel and bitter 
disappointment. There is and can be no true aud 
abiding security for free and peace-loving peoples 
in a world where vast human and material resources 
are at the disposal of totalitarian dictators with a 
restless urge for expansion, world-wide fifth, columns 
and a fanatical theory of ultimate world conquest 
through revolution or downfall. 

The horror of the atomic bomb that blotted out 
Hiroshima had startled thoughtful Americans a few 
days before the Japanese surrender. But at that time 
there was general hope that the United Nations, which 
had also come into existence shortly before the 
Japanese surrender, would take care of this fearful 
new scientific weapon and would also undertake 
successfully the task of preventing wars in general. 

But two vears after Hiroshima the American deputs 
delegate in the Atomic Energy Commission, Frederick 
Osborn, announced in the strongest terms the com- 
plete deadlock between the American and the Soviet 
proposals for dealing with atomic weapons. And, as 
Mr. Osborn savs, there is no means of reconciling 
the American viewpoint that a strong international 
authority should exercise functions of ownership, 
operation and control of sources of atomic energy,” 
and the Soviet proposal that atomic development 
should be a matter of national activity, subject to 
vague and limited powers of inspection, to be vested 
in an international commission. 

And an organization in which Gromyko can stop 
all the wheels with one of his numerous vetoes gives 
little promise of being able to avert another war. 
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D, RING the war. America was flooded with re- 
ports, drawn up by well-meaning academic, religious 
and social organizations, purporting to set forth the 
bases of a just and durable peace. Often the indi- 
viduals who drew up these reports showed little con- 
sciousness of the gross discrepancy between what 
they were advot aline and the grim caricature of just 
and durable peace-making that was taking place al 
Teheran, Yalta and Potsdam. 

But these last two vears. along with disillusionment 
for the naive, for the wishful-thinkers, have brough 
greater wisdom and political maturity to the American 
people. 

Phe publication of a, lively, candid and thorough! 
accurate traveler's impressions of Russia, like Willian 
L. White's Report on the Russians, let loose on the 
author an organized storm of abuse, slander and 
yilification. The pro-Communist Council of American- 
Soviet Friendship was laying down the intellectual 
line for American journalists snd American reviewers. 

Henry Morgenthau, Jr., was regarded as a great 
authority on the German question. His absurd book. 


which revealed that his original plan for Germany 
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called for the shutting down of the Rule mines 
(imagine where hungry and freezing Europe would 
be if that brainstorm had received official sanction! ; 
was widely. respectfully and favorably reviewed. 


We have not yet worked out an altogether satis- 
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factory, intelligent and consistent German poticy.9 
But Morgenthau and PM are no longer influential ing 
fraining decisions on this important question ine 
Washington, Berlin and Frankfurt. Nor would an — 
author today feel much cause for concern if the q 
Council of American-Soviet Friendship (ils top 
membership now heavily depleted by resignations) 
announced that it didn’t like his book. 
















There was a time when many publishing houses 
were afraid to bring out candidly critical books about 4 
the Soviet system. Now it is the few, fellow-traveler 4 
apologetics that fall fat after publication. The 
American people owe a debt of gratitude to Molotov, 
Gromyko and other Soviet spokesmen. They have 
overplayed their hand. By their truculence, their 
bullying, their persistent bad faith, their eternal “No” 
attitude, they have compressed into a short period 








a harsh but salutary course in international realities 
which a more subtle and flexible diplomacy would 
have spread over a longer space of time. 










Editorials— 


Unions Cannot Be 
Kept Out of Politics 


Hk Taft-Hartley Act naively provides penalties 
"T inendea to prevent trade unions from taking 

part in national elections. A union which ex- 
pends funds in connection with such an election or 
in a primary campaign may be fined $5,000. Every 
union officer involved in such use of funds may be 
fined $1,000 and imprisoned for one year. If any 
union publication comments on a national election, 
the organization and its officers may be held as vio- 


lators of this provision. 


One can easily imagine the satisfaction of | re- 
aclionary Republican and Democratic Congressmen 
when they devised these provisions. “There,” they 
probably said to themselves, “that fixes it. From now 
on these fellows are taken care of.” 

These men-have yet to discover one of the prime 
lessons of history as well as the golden rule of law- 
giving. Which is, of course, that there are some 
things which you cannot accomplish by law. Binding 
the influeave of the Pleiades would be an easy task 
in comparison with stopping the mouths of 15,000,000 
American citizens. 


There is. first of all, the plain provision of the 
first amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. Congress is to make no law “abridging free- 
dom of speech, or of the press.” The hundreds of 
AFL and ClO journals are surely a part of the 
American press. Many distinguished lawvers have 
made bold to express in advance the. opinion that 
this provision of the Taft-Hartlev Act is unconsti- 
tutional. 


But. aside from any constitutional considerations, 
enough has already taken place to show that the law 
is accomplishing the opposite of what its framers 
intended. It has started a stampede of organized 
labor into politics. William Green asserted before the 
San Francisco convention of the Teamsters: “We are 
going to wage an all-out campaign in the 1948 elec- 
tions... and no one is going to stop us.” Philip 
Murray in a recent issue of the CIO News calls upon 
his members to prepare to “sweep out of office the Con- 
zressmen and Senators who voted against the people.” 

Instead of stopping political activity of unions. 
the authors of the Taft-Hartley Act have started it 
at a new level and with increased power behind it. 
In future vears we may look ba®k to the passage of 
this law as the ineentive which drove American labor 
into polities in a big way. 






A Country Where : 
You Can Answer Back. 


FEW DAYS ago the lop Soviet journalist, 
A David Zaslavsky, continued his feud against 


the American press by declaring in Pravda 







that an American paper is not an organ of public 






opinion but a commercial enterprise. According to 





this Moscow commentator, our papets are monopolized 





by great capitalists and their products are sold for 






profit, like oil or steel. 






The New Leader knows that there are plenty of 
things wrong With our press. We would like more 








































competition in the news market. But unfortunately 
for Zaslavsky, translations of his editorial reached 
this country at the very time when public opinion 
was giving a dramatic exhibition of its power. In 
the formation of this opinion, the press played an 
important role, giving us all the facts brought out - 
by both sides in the controversy. And the parties 
and issues at stake were precisely the ones which, 
if the Zaslavsky theory were correct. would have 
given us an opposite result. 


In the investigation of Howard Hughes by the 
Senate War Investigating Committee we had Con- 
gress, the most powerful part of our Government, set 
against an individual citizen. In Russia—or in Yugo 
slavia or any other satellite state—when that sort 
of confrontation takes place, the coroner or the 
jailer finishes the story. But here in the United States, 
a country which Soviet propagandists denownce as a 
capitalist-ridden slave state, something occurred which 
would be unintelligible to Russian officialdom. The: 
case was turned upside down, The accused answered 
back so effectively that they became the accusers. 
The chairman of the committee was put on the stand 
and questioned by the defendant. 


_ The show was dramatic and colorful. The newsmen 

did it full justice. Dailies all over the country carried 

verbatim reports. People had a chance to make up 

their minds as to who was guilty and was making # 
fool of himself. A Russian might have been surprised 

by the fact that even Republican papers. those base 

minions of capitalism, soon saw that the representa- 

tives of authority had a bad case and were making 

themselves ridiculous. Before the court of publie 

opinion, includipg practically all of the newspapers, 

the case was tried and lost. Now Republican leaders, 

who are indubitably more or less connected with 

great capitalist interests, are in full retreat. That is” 
the way things happen in a country where the indi 
vidual citizen has the right to answer back. 
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